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Should be in Every Teacher's Library. 








Common 


The Young dex: or, 
School Culture. 


By Caro.ine B. LeRow, Compiler of “English as She 
ts Taught,” &c. Extra 
Cloth, $1.00. 


“One of the brightest and most amusing educational arguments.”—Commercial 
Gazette, Cincinnatt. 


Boards, New Style, 50 cents. 


“Should have the widest circulation, and the attention of every parent and 
school teacher.”’—7he N. Y. World. 


The Coming School. 


By Eten E. Kenyon. A Sequel to the “ Young 
Idea,” by Caroline B. LeRow. 
Extra Cloth, $1.00. 


Boards, New Style, 50 
cents. 





JOHN BULL, JR.; OR, FRENCH 








THe CHEAPEST AND Most CompLeteE FRENCH Dic- 


TIONARY PUBLISHED. 


Cassell’s French Dictionary. 
(French-English and English-French.) 


New and Enlarged Editions. 282nd Thousand. 


Pages. 


1,122 
Price, $1.50. 


AMONG THE SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION ARE THE 
FoLiowinc: 


It has been enlarged by tee addition of 200 pages, and now contains 1,122 
pa es,—extra crown 8vo. -New words to the number of 3,000 have been added. 
t has been revised by the latest edition of the Dictionary of the French Academy. 
It has been entirely reset in new type. It has been corrected by Professor Rov- 
pauD, B.A. (Paris). It contains many new features not found. in any other ex- 
isting Dictionary. It is the cheapest, the most complete and extensive, and, so 
far as modern spelling is concerned, the only accurate Dictionary of the French 
language published in this country. Specimen pages sent free on aplication. 


THE READER'S HANDBOOK OF 





** A cheapness hardly to be matched on such a scale.” 
—The Nation. 





as She is Traduced. By MAx O’RELL, 
author of ‘‘ John Bull and His Island,” 
“ Jonathan and His Continent,” &c., &c. 
Boards, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


FACTS, CHARACTERS, PLOTS, AND 
REFERENCES. By the Rev. Dr. BREWER. 
Extra crown 8vo, nearly 1,200 pages, one 
half morocco, gilttop. Price, $3.50. 


CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


Edited by HENRY Mor.ey, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at the Univer- 
sity College, London. A series of week- 





“The whole theory of education is to be extracted 
from these humorous sketches.”—Baltimdre Ameri- 
can. 


CASSELL’S NEW GERMAN DIC- 


ly volumes, each containing nearly 200 
pages, small 16mo, clear, readable type, 
printed on good paper, at the very low price 





MARK TWAIN says; ** it isa darling literary TIONARY. 


curiosity. 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS TAUGHT. 


WEIR, 


In ten parts. 
lish — English-German, 
I volume, about I,120 pages. 


of 10 cents per volume. Or in extra cloth 
binding at 25 cents per volume. 
This library includes selections from the works of 


Shakespeare, Byron, Scott, Walton, Plutarch, Macau- 
lay, Steele, Addison, Knowles, Bacon, Keble, Dickens, 


German-Eng- 
By ELIZABETH 
8vo. 





Genuine answers to examination questions 
in our public schools. By one who has had 
many years’ experience. Boards, flexible 
(new style), price 50 cents; cloth, gilt top, 
uncut edges, price $1.00. 


DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND 








FABLE. By the Rev. Dr. BREWER. Giv- 
ing the Derivation, Source, or Origin of 
about 20,000 Common Phrases, Allusions, 
and Words that have a Tale to Tell. Ex- 
tra crown 8vo, 1,070 pages, one half mo- 
rocco, gilt top. Price, $2.50. 





Price, $1.50. 


CASSELL’S LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. Revised, enlarged, and in 
part re-written by J. R. V. MARCHANT, M. 
A., formerly Scholar of Wadham College, 
Oxford. 12mo, cloth, 628 pages. Price, 
$1.50. 


DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE. Being a Comprehensive Guide 
to English Authors and their Works. By 
W. Davenrorr ADAMS. 776 pages, crown 
8vo, half morocco. Price, $2.50. 











| 
| 
| 
| 


Johnson, Smith, Milton, Goethe, Bun an, Crabbe, 
Herodotus, Burke, Luther, Goldsmith, Walpole, Man- 
deville, Latimer, Sheridan, Mackenzie, &c., &c. 


_ Send Jor complete list of volumes issued to date. 


“ A work of immense utisity,— both an Encyclopxdia 


and a Dictionary. 


THE ENCYCLOPADIC DICTION- 


ARY. An entirely new and exhaustive 
Work of Reference to all the Words in the 
English Language, with a full account of 
their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation and 
Use. With numerous illustrations. Com- 
plete in fourteen divisional volumes. By 
subscription only. Price, $3.00 per volume. 
Specimen pages of Tur Encyciopazpic Dicrionary 
will be sent free to any address on application. 











Now Ready. }! 


Complete Catalogue of Illustrated and Fine Art Books, Juvenile and Educational 
\ Works, etc., etc., which will be sent FREE to any address on application. 


}Sent Free. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Robert Clarke & Co., 
CINCINNATI, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF TENNESSEE, and the 
adjacent States. The State of Aboriginal Society 
in the scale of Civilization represented by them ; a 
series of Historical and Ethnological Studies. II- 
lustrated with maps, fine full-page plates, and nu- 
merous woodcuts. By General Gates P. Thruston, 
Cor. Sec. Tenn. Historical Society. 8vo. Cloth. 
Net. 4 00 

FORT ANCIENT. The great Pre-historic Earth- 
work of Warren Co., Ohio. From a careful sur- 
vey made in 189. with an account of its Mounds, 

lu 


Graves, etc, strated with a new to aphical 
map and 35 full-page phototypes. By Warren K. 
Fh of the Smithsonian Institution, 8vo. 


Morehea 
h. 2 00 
THE HISTORY OF THE GIRTYS. A concise 
account of the Girty brothers—Thomas, Simon, 
James and George, and their half-brother, John 
Turner. Also the part taken by them in Lord 
Dunmore’s War, in the Western Border War of the 
Revolution, and the Indian War of 1790-1795. With 

a recital of the Principal Events in the west during 
these Wars. By Consul W. Butterfield, author of 
* Crawford's Campaign,” etc, 8vo. Cloth. 3 50 
SKETCHES OF WAR HISTORY, 1861-5. Pa- 
$s read before the Ohio Commandery of the 


yal Legion. Illustrated. Vol. 3. 8vo. Net. 
2 00 
Vols. 1 and 2 can still be supplied at $2.00, net, per 
volume. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S PEN ANDVOICE. Con 
taining, in a convenient volume, all his Letters, 
Civil, Political, and Military, his Public Addresses, 
Messages rals, and Proclamations, Com- 
piled by G an Buren. 12mo. I 50 

EPHRAIM CUTLER. Life and Times, prepared 
from his Journals and Correspondence, by his 


Inau 
.M. 


daughter, Julia P. Cutler. With Sketches of Jer- 
™ utler and William P. Cutler. Portraits. 8vo. 
et. 


2 50 
MANASSEH CUTLER, LL.D. Life, Journal, and 
Corr ndence of. By his Grandchildren, William 
P. Cutler and Julia P. Cutler. Portraits, etc. 2 
vols. 8vo. Net. 5 00 
MASTER VIRGIL. The Author of the AZneid as 
he seemed in the Middle Ages. A Series of Stud- 
ies. By J.S.Tunison. 8vo. 2d edition. 2 co 
THREE HUNDRED TESTIMONIES in favor of 
Religion and the Bible, by Distinguished Men and 
Women. Compiled by Rev. Thos. Harrison, D.D. 
12mo. 2 00 
THE TRIAL OF JESUS. From a Lawyer’s Point 
of View. By C. H. Blackburn, of the Cincinnati 
Bar. 8vo. Paper. 5° 


HOME-MADE CANDIES; and Other Good Things, 


Sweet and Sour. By Anna M. Richardson. 12mo. 
I co 
Any of the above sent by mail, prepaid, on 


receipt of the price. 
ROBERT CLARKE & CO. 


The following books in editions suitable for school 
use will be published October rst. 
Sans Famille. By Hector Malot. 


tamo., paper, $1.00. Cloth, $1.50. 
This excellent story has been arranged for school use 
by Prof. Paul Bercy, B.L., L.D. 


Les Travailleurs dela mer. B 








Victor Hugo. 
12mo., papers 1.0». Cloth, =>. 
The above, which is one of Hugo’s best stories is added 
to the beautiful edition of his prose masterpieces already 
published, 
L2 Homme a L’ Oreille Cassée. By Edmond About’ 


Making another number in the popular ‘** Romans 
Cuoisis.” 129mo0., paper, 60 cents. 





The attention of French teachers is directed to the 
following excellent series of text-books edited by Paul 
Bercy, which are now in general use in our leading 
schools and colleges. 

LIVRE DES ENFANTS. Pour l'étude du francais. 

By Paux Bercy, B.L., L.D. Asimple, easy and pro- 

gressive French ro gaa in the natural method, for 


young stud wit of fifty illustrations. 








12mo., cloth, 100 es, 50 cents. 

LE SECOND LIVRE DES ENFANTS. A continu- 

ation of * LIVRE DES ENFANTS,” illustrated with 
over fifty pictures upon which the lessons are based. 

, 1amo., cloth, 148 pages. cents. 

LA LANGUE FRANCAISE. 10re partie. Méthode 

pratique pour l’étude de cette langue. 
12mo., cloth, e92 pages, $r 25. 
LA LANGUE FRANCAISE, 2eme partie (f 


termediate classes), variétés historiques et litteraires. 
12mo., cloth, 276 pa: 
Complete new catalogue of French books will 


W. R. JENKINS, 
French Publisher and Bookseller, 
85x and 853 Sixth Ave., New York. 


$1.25. 
"mailed 
on a tion. 





‘or in- - 





For Teachers, Students and Readers. 
PHYFE’S WORKS ON PRONUNCIATION. 


I.—SEVEN THOUSAND WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED. A guide to correct 
pronunciation, 16m By W.H. Puyreg. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. Popular Edition, 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
** This little volume is the most complete we have seen, and deserves immediate re ition as a valuable 


assistant to all, whether cultured or desiring to use cultivated and refined language. It should be on every library 
table, and frequent reference to it will result in many surprises.”—Boston Times, 


II.—HOW SHOULD I PRONOUNCE? OR, THE ART OF CORRECT PRONUNCIA- 
TION. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


** I appreciate its value and indorse your work as a most serviceable aid to all who wish to speak our language 
correctly.””—Epw1n Boorn. 


IlIl.—THE SCHOOL PRONOUNCER. 
16mo, pp. 366, cloth, $1.25. 


“ T earnestly desire that your little volume may do a great deal of good—and doubt not that that will be the 
case.”"—Prof. W. D. Wuitwey, Yale College. 


HEROES OF THE NATION, 


A series of biographical studies of the lives and work of certain representative historical charac- 
ters, about whom have gathered the great traditions of the Nations to which they belonged, and who have 
been accepted, in many instances, as types of the several National ideals. The Series will be under the 
editorial supervision of Evetyn Assott, M.A., of Balliol College, and the volumes will be issued by 
Messrs. PuTNAMs Simultaneously in New York and London. The volumes are beautifully printed in large 
1amo, and are fully illustrated, selling, in different styles, for $1.50, $1.75, and $3.50 per vo'ume. A full 








Based on Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


rospectus sent upon application. 
1._NELSON AND THE NAVAL SUPREMACY OF ENGLAND. By W. Crarke Rus- 
SELL, author of “* The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” etc. (Now ready.) 


‘** No romance could possess a deeper interest, and certainly none could reveal a more thorough mastery of 
material or an imagination more entirely co operating with the Y tm gree and knowledge of the writer. The story is 
told with a spirit and an impulse which carry the reader along from page to page, without pause or break, to the 


very end.’’— Christian Union. 
TO BE FOLLOWED BY 


PERICLES AND THE GOLDEN AGE OF ATHENS. 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, AND THE STRUGGLE OF PROTESTANTISM FOR 
EXISTENCE, By C. R. L, Fretcuer, M.A., late Fellow All Souls College, Oxford. 


THEODERIC THE GOTH, THE BARBARIAN CHAMPION OF CIVILIZATION. 
By Tuomas Hopcxn, author of “ Italy and Her Invaders,” etc. 
(Full List on Application.) 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS SERIES. 


Each complete in one volume, fully illustrated and beautifully printed. Price per vol,, in 
cloth, $z.50; in half leather, $1.75. 

A series of graphic historical studies, intended to present to the readers the stories of the different nations that 
have attained prominence in history. In the story form the current of each national life is distinctly indicated, 


and its picturesque and noteworthy periods and episodes are presented in their philosophical relations to each 
other as well as to universal history. 


XXIX.—THE STORY OF THE JEWS UNDER ROME. By the Rev. W. D. Morrison. 
“Pp, d with singular lucidity, and with an admirabl bination of brevity in style with completeness of 
This work is a worthy addition to this admirable series of historical vol 1 = Scot: 
XXVIII.—THE STORY OF RUSSIA. By W. R. Morrit, of Oriel College, Oxford. 
‘* A really admirable book, the value of which, it should be added, is largely increased by maps and a number 
of exceedingly interesting illustrations.”"— Manchester Examiner. - 
XXVII.—THE STORY OF THE BARBARY CORSAIRS. By STANLEY-LANE POOLE, 
author of ‘* The Moors in Spain,” etc. With the collaboration of Lieut. J. D. Jerrold Kelley, U. S. Navy. 
‘** He has produced a volume at once creditable to his literary sense and his historical knowledge, and at the 
same time of absorbing interest and value to any reader who will take it up.” —. Y¥. Times. 


XXVI.—THE STORY OF EARLY BRITAIN. By AtFrep J. CHurcH. 


‘* A better volume than ‘ Early Britain’ will scarcely be found, and when we say that about it, we mean to 
praise it very much indeed, for the series is a most admirable one. Prof. Church has succeeded not only in 
gathering an enormous amount of information into little compass, but he has also been successful in making it 
read like a story book.’’—Civil Service Gasette. 


XXV.—THE STORY OF THE HANSA TOWNS. By HELEN ZIMMERN. 


** Unique in the series and unique in itself. Miss Zimmern’s work is admirably done. Tt will 


be read with an unusual interest and profit by many students of history who have hitherto had to deplore the lack 
of any book of the kind.’’—Scotsman. 


XXIV.—THE STORY OF PHCENICIA. By Prof. Gro. RAWLINSON. 


‘** The author of the learned books on ‘ The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World,’ has never, 
we think, done a better piece of work than this history of Phoenici lear, d d, and yet complete in out- 
line, vigorous, admirably arranged, it is all that a popular history ought to be.”’—London Quarterly Review. 


By EveLyn AssoTt, M.A., 








matter. 














TABULAR VIEWS OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. A series of Chronological Tables pre- 
senting, in parallel c>lumns, a record of the more noteworthy events in the history of the world from the 
earliest times down to 1890. Compiled by G. P. Putnam and Lynps E. Jongs. The Tables are so arrang-d 
that the reader can see at a glance who were the contemporary rulers and what was going on in the different 
realms of the world at any given date, not only as to political changes, but in the progress of society. The 
earlier Tables, prepared by the late G. P. Purnam, have been continued to date, on “the same general plan, 
by Lynps E, Jongs. Square octavo, cloth extra, $2.50. 


IRVING’S POPULAR WORKS. Sleepy-Hollow Edition. 
style of binding, with rich stamp, per volume, 75 cents. Comprising : 
I.—ALHAMBRA. 
11.—BRACEBRIDGE HALL ; or, THE HUMORISTS. 
Ill.—CRAYON MISCELLANY. 

IV.—KNICKERBOCKER. 

V.—SKETCH-BOOK OF GEOFFREY CRAYON, GENT. 

VI.—WOLFERT’S ROOST, AND OTHER PAPERS. 


New Educational Catalogue and Descriptive Prospectus of the Nations Series and Heroes Series 
sent on application, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


16mo, with frontispiece, in new 
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FOR THE ENTIRE 








EDUCATIONAL PROFESSION! 


Descriptive Catalogue of Distinguished Works in all Depart- 


ments of Education. 


{ Craik 
Cruttwell 
Jevons 

4 Marsh 
Miller 
Scherer 
| Whitney 


Language 
and 


Literature. 


{ Curtius 
Epochs of Ancient 
Epochs of Modern 
Fisher 
Keary 
Mommsen 
Murray 
Rannie 
Rawlinson 
Sayce 








{ Bowen 
| Fischer 


of McCosh 
Philosophy. 


History 


Ribot 
Ueberweg 


Alexander 
Mental Hopkins 
and Janet 
Moral Ladd 
Science. t McCosh 
| Porter 
{ Hunt 
| Miller 
_—— Ritter 
, Tuckerman 
Walker 
( Briggs 
| Ladd 
Biblical Lenormant 
Study. Smith 
Toy 
Vincent 
Christian Fisher 
Evidences Harris 
and Phelps 
Homiletics. | Shedd 
U. S. History. Johnston 


For Example: | 


Fisher 
Schaff 
Church Shedd 
History. Stanley 
Trench 
Uhthorn 
Guyot 
Physical } Marsh 
Science. Mivart 
h Storer 
Political Bowen 
Science Perry 
and Rae 
Economy. \ Woolsey 
Systematic { ae 
Theology. . 
Van Oosterzee 
{ Brown 
Hebrew Harper 
and Weidner 
Semitic. Lansing 
Lyon 


Supplementary Reading, Drake, Wright and Eggleston. 


And many others, noteworthy and recent. 


Correspondence invited. 


No instructor should be without this catalogue. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743~745 Broadway, New York. 





THE POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY 


FOR SEPTEMBER 
CONTAINS : 
Common Sense applied to ay By 


. ( EDWARD 
Tariff Question. Part 11. | aTKINSON. 


_ In this timely article, which concludes an 
impartial review of the subject, Mr. Atkinson 
makes a strong plea for the rights of consumers. 


THE FALL OF MAN AND ANTHRO. 
POLOGY. By ANpREw D. Wuitz, LL.D. 
Dr. White shows how the advance of science 

__ ees the abandonment of an ancient 

belief. 


THE LIGHTS OF THE CHURCH AND 
THE LIGHT OF SCIENCE. By Prof. 
T. H. Hux.ey. 


A searching examination of the Bible story 
of the flood, by the light of modern science. 


AFRICAN PYGMIES. By A. WERNER. 


THE MOSQUITO PEST. 


A scientific investigation of the mosquito, anf 
the possibility of its extermination. 


Also, a Biographical Sketch and Portrait of 
THOMAS CoRWIN MENDENHALL, Superintend- 
ent of the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and retiring President of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science ; and 
illustrated articles upon WILD Horsgs, and 
Some NATIVES OF AUSTRALASIA, with a study 
of the EVOLUTION OF BASE-BALL, and EpDITOo- 
RIALS, MISCELLANY, etc. 


50 cents a Number. $5.00 a Year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., PustisHers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bonn St., NEw York. 











LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


PUBLISH 


WORKS BY CARDINAL NEWMAN. 

PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS. New Edi- 
tion. 8 vols. Sold separately. Crown 8vo. Each, 
$x 75. 

FIFTEEN SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, between a.p. 1826 
and 1843. New Edition. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 

SERMONS BEARING UPON SUBJECTS OF THE 
DAY. New Edition. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 

SELECTIONS ADAPTED TO THE SEASONS OF 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR, from the * Pa- 
rochfialand Plain Sermons.” Crown 8vo, $1.75. 

LECTURES ON THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFI- 
CATION. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 
Each, $2.00. 

ESSAYS, CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. Each, $2.00. 


AN ESSAY IN AID OF THE GRAMMAES® OF AS- 
SENT. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


VERSES ON VARIOUS OCCASIONS. Crown 8vo, 
$2.00. 





a*s A List of other works by Cardinal Newman (21 
vols), published by Longmans, Green & Co., sent on 
application. 





NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
LONGMANS'’ 
School Geography for North America. 


By Gsorce G. CutsHoim, M.A., B.Sc., Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical and Statistical Societies, and C. 
H. Leerr, A.M., Ph.D., Fellow of the American 
Geographical Society. Large 12mo, pp. 384. with 70 
Illustrations, $1.25.* 
#*s In Longman’s School Geography an attempt is 

made at a new departure in the teaching of Geography 

by providing a text-book which is founded on the re- 
sults and Methods following from the great advance 
which has taken place in Geographical Science and 

Teaching on the Continent, and especially in Germany. 

The aim of the author has been to exclude from the 

book almost all details which pupils cannot be expect 

to keep permanently in mind, but to take care that what 
the beak doa contain should consist of what is most 
effective as discipline, and of most importance to know. 

In ‘the American edition prepared by Mr. Leete, the 
rtions on America in general, North America and the 

Dnited States have been newly written. The other 

parts have been changed but little, though alterations 

and adaptations have been made wherever they seemed 
called for by the fact that American instead of English 
or Australian pupils were to be the readers. 





A Smaller Commercial Geography. 


By Gsorce G CuisHoim, M.A., B.Sc., etc. Crown 
8vo, go cents. z 
‘* For boys of fourteen years of age who are intended 
f ra mercantile career, nothing more useful could be 
devised than a careful course of training or such a book 
as this. It brings before them the whole world com- 
merce.’"—Glasgow Herald. 





*, A Classified Catalogue of School and College 
Text Books esti te sent free toany address upon ap- 
plication. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 East 16th Street, New York. 





BANGS & CO., 


UCTIONEERS, LIBRARIES, BOOKS,COINS, 
Autographs, ignments Solicited, 
739-741 Broadway, New York, 


THE JESTER. 


A beautifully illustrated, humorous weekly, 24 
s. Only $2.00 a year Write for specimens. Tus 
Frere, Philadelphia 
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BOOKS OF SPECIAL NOTE FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS, 
ACADEMIES anp COLLEGES, 


Wells’ Mathematics, 


Our Republic, A Civil Gov- 
ernment of the United 
States. 


Morgan’s English and American Literature. 


Students’ Series of English Classics, (Six 
volumes ready.) 


Southwortb’s Introduction to English Litera- 
ture. 


Steele’s Rudimentary Psychology. 
Steele’s Outlines of Bible Study. 
Boyd’s Famous Art Galleries. 


Students’ Series of Latin Classics, (twenty 
volumes in preparation, two ready.) 


Our Language: Its Use and Structure, by 
Southworth & Goddard. 


Prompt attention given to all correspondence. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


PUBLISHERS, 
34 HARRISON Ave. ExtT'n, BosToN. 
16 Astor PLace, NEw York. 


Sirver-Burpett & Co. 
PUBLISHERS. 


6 Hancock Ave., Boston. 
NEW YORK : 740 and 742 Broadway, 


CHICAGO : 122 and 124 Wabash Ave. 


CHOICE NEW TEXT-BOOKS AND 
HELPS FOR NEARLY EVERY 
BRANCH OF SCHOOL AND COL- 
LEGE WORK. 





Illustrated catalogue mailed free to any ad- 
dress, Correspondence is invited. 


German Simplified, 


AND 


Spanish Simplified. 


Two works of peculiarly bright, clear and exceptional 
merit, by 


Pror. A. KNoFiLacu. 


Every one ed in teaching German or Spanish, or 
desiring to phen a a knowledge of these languages, wil 
find no D batear help than these books that = been 
ng by an accomplished scholar and experienced 
eacher 

Price, $r.0o each, cloth. Edition for Self Instruction, in 
12 pamphlets, with Keys, per set,either language, $1.20. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
66 Duane St., New York. 








‘*4 brainy little volume.” -Provivence TELEGRAM. 


MIDNIGHT 


“* Attractive to those 
who wish to be nourished 


TALKS through their intelligence 

AT THE CLUB —_, than through — 
udices. . . jought 

ul le will find nc 

A. K. FIsKE. in ¢ volume to repay 


al quiet reading, and 
years to all such we commend 
Cloth, gilt top, $t. | it.”"-7ke Christian Union. 


Forps, Howarp & HULBERT, New York. 





THE SENSATION OF THE Day IN Paris! 


By Paut Hoeven, With designs by Madeleine Le- 
maire. 1 vol. _. 12mo, ere 24 Ge ts A novel of to-day, pre- 
senting exact the highest circles of society. 

ae pond is kignd deeds ; 5 ie lengenge chaste, and 

ith wit, 


WORTHINGTON CO., 747 B’way, N.Y, 





NELSON’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


“* Nelson & Sons may be mentioned among the emi- 
nent English publishers that are becoming = 
known to American teachers.” — The School ¥ournad. 


Classic Gems of English Lit- 
erature. 


Vol. 1.—Selections from Milton, Addison, and 
Goldsmith. 18mo, cloth, gilt top. 50 cents. 
Vol. 2.—Selections from Cowper, Scott, and 
Macaulay. 18mo, cloth, gilt top. 50 cents. 


Lives of English Authors. 


A Biographical History of English Literature. 
From Chaucer to Browning. 12mo, cloth. 
Illustrated. 323 pages. $1.00. 


Great Authors: First Period. 


From Chaucer to Pope. With Biographies 
and copious Selections from their Writings, 
Portraits, Notes, etc. 12mo, cloth. 272 
pages. 75 cents. 


Great Authors : Second Period. 


Goldsmith, Johnston, Gibbon, Burke, Burns, 
Cowper, Byron, Scott, Southey, Words 
worth. With Biographies and copious Selec 
tions from their Writings, Portraits, Notes 
etc. 12mo, cloth. 266 pages. 75 cents. 

‘* The selections are in good taste, and are well set in 


short biograpical prefaces, with the necessary notes and 
comments.” —Mail and Express. 


Higher Grade English. 


History of the Language, Analysis, Style, 
Prosody, etc. 18mg, cloth extra. ' 50 cents. 


Lower Grade English. 


Grammar, Analysis, Punctuation, Paraphras- 
ing, Derivation, etc. 18mo, cloth extra. 
40 cents. 


“ Higher Grade am agp oe presents the history of the 
language, analysis, style, prosody, etc., and is worthy 
the attention of American teachers in high schools and 
academies.’’—Yournal of Education. 


The Empire. 


A Complete History of Britain and the British 
People from Roman Times to the Present 
Day. 12mo, cloth. Profusely Illustrated. 
$1.25. 

“*A more inviting book one cannot conceive of with 
its or of pees | easy length, its paper and 
the very best, ani its illustrations numerous 

pd of excellent quality. ”"_ Fournal of Education. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


33 EAST 17TH ST., NEW YORK. 





Edward E. Hale's Patriotic Story, 
THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY, 


Is now used in many of the Public Schools as a sup- 
plementary reading book. New edition for Sch: ols. 
Cloth, 50 cents, pp., 20 cents. 

HOW THEY LIVED IN HAMPTON, 

A ey = - — of the capitalist and the work. 

Hatz, forms No. 1. of the Mew 
~My, E4 Librar wag # — ack. By Dan- 
se EFOE, will be No. Pubiished in September. 
30 cents anumber. Six  puaabers. $1.50. 
For sale by booksellers. Sent post-paid on re- 
ceipt of price. 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 


€ Hamitton Pracr, Bosron, Mass. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
Published by HUNT & EATON. 


The educational books in this list were especially es 
pared for persons desiring to educate themselv T 

are learned but popular, simple but accurate, nad the 
Prices are low. 





Text Books on History. 


HISTORY OF THE ree STATES. By 
Edward Everett Hale, D.D. Crown 8vo. one “s 
SKETCHES FROM ‘ENGLISH "HIST - 
— by ee A ee of Yao Viniven 


Cro 

OUTLINE "HisPoRY. OF ENGLAND. By James 

ichard ramo. Cloth. Pp. P. 33. $x. 
PICTUR s” FROM , eS ISTORY. Se- 
man E. p. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $r. 
OUTLINE # HISTORY ‘OF ‘GREECE. By J. H. 
ba od J . Joy. With Portraits, 16mo. 

jot 0 

OUTLINE Hf HISTORY OF ROME. By J. H. Vin- 
cent and J. R. Joy. With portraits. 16mo. Cloth. 


‘0 cents. 

CHAUTAU UA TEXT-BOOKS. Paper. 10 cents 
each. Flexible cloth. 15 cents. 
No. 4. English History. By J. H. Vincent. 
No. 5. Greek History. By J. H. Vincent. 
No. 16. Roman History. By J. H. Vincent. 
No. 2. American History. By J. L. Hurlbut. 
No. 24. Canadian History. By ‘ames L. Hughes. 
No. 34. Asiatic History. By ya Griffis. 
No. 35. General History. By J. H. Vincent. 


Studies in Science. 


BEGINNER’S HAND-BOOK OF - ~p eeracatal 
By Appleton. Illustrated. Clot! 

WALK AND TALKS IN THE GEOLOGICAL 
FIELD. By Professor Alexander Winchell, of Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Illustrated. Cloth. $:. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. By M. P. Hat- 
field, M.D. Illustrated. Cloth. $r. 

OUTLINE STUDY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

e M. Steele, LL.D. Cloth. 60 cents. 

INTRODUCTION t TO POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
a Professor Richard S. Ely, of Johns Hopkins 

niversity. Cloth. $1. 

STUDIES OF THE STARS. By Bishop H. W 

arren. Paper. 10 cents. 


Manuals of Literature. 


AMERICAN, LITERATURE. By Professor Henry 
A.B Yale avesey: Cloth. 60 cents. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. An outline sketch, By 

— H. A. Beers, of Yale University. Cloth. 


FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON. By peter 
H. A. Beers, of Yale University. Clot! 
cLhassie FRENCH COURSE IN ENGLISH. By 
W. C, Wilkinson, D.D. Cloth. 6o0cents. 


Wilkinson’s ‘‘ After-School Series.” 


CLASSIC sRanen COURSE IN ENGLISH. By 
W. C. Wilkison, D.D. ot 

PREPARATORY GREEK COURSE IN _— 
LISH. By W.C. Wilkinson, D.D. Clot 

COLLEGE GREEK a IN ENGLISH. By 
W. C. Wilkinson, D 


-D. 
PREPARATORV PND “COLLEGE LATIN 
ee IN ENGLISH. By W. C. Wilkinson, 


CLASSICAL. I GRRMAN COURSE IN ENGLISH. 
By W. C. Wilkinson, D.D. Cloth. §r. 
ANGLO-SAXON. By Professor Albert S. Cook, of 


Vale University. Paper. 10 cents. 
Miscellaneous. 

NEW SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION. By S. S. 

Hamill, A.M., Principal of the Chicago School of 


Elocution. Cloth. 86 
ogy we r.. a By C. K. True, D.D. 


Cloth. 
HOW TO UDGE OF. A oo By Professor 
ohn C. VanDyke. Cloth. 60 cent 
MICHAEL ANGELO BUONALLO’ TT. By Charles 
Christopher Black, M.A. Cloth. 50 cents 
= DRAMA, By James R. Joy. Cloth. 30 


PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. ByT. B. Neely. 
rT, 10 need Flexible cloth, 15 cents. Cloth 
gold, 25 cen’ 

CHAUTAUQUA. " TEXT-BOOKS. 

cents each. 
No. 10. What is Bion? ? Phin w. us Phelps. 
. Socrates. aw 
. Pestalozzi. 
Horace Man. ” Oy W. + 
. Froebel. : 
. Roger cham and Jenn turm. By W. F. 


" Self-Education. By Joseph Alden. 
> — Be on Aires By "julia B. 
q epee Seeing By W. G. Anderson, 


Paper. 10 


HUNT & EATON, 


, COR. 20TH ST., NEw York. 


150 FIFTH AVE. 
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D.APPLETON &CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





I. 
A New Historical Romance. 





Just Published, in 
TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRARY, 


Dmitri. 
A TALE OF OLD RUSSIA. 


By F. W. BAIN, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
12M0. Paper Cover, 50 Cents, 


Notices from the English Press. 

‘* The story of the impostor Dmitri, the wanderin 
monk who learned soldiering from the Cossacks of the 
Dnieper, and, presets to be the son of Ivan the 
Terrible, overthrew Boris and Feodor noff, and 
reigned for a while in their stead, is one of the most re 

le ar oy in Russian history, and might well 
be taken as the framework of an historical novel.” — 
The Saturday Review. 

“The author has got a capital subject—the story of 
the false Czar—and he has treated it with freshness and 
spirit.”"— The Athenaeum. 

“ This Russo Polish romance is really a remarkable 
book of its kind.” — The Academy. 

“‘ The work may be fairly characterized as dramatic, 
and the fresh of the it excites will secure 
for it, at the hands of those who begin its acquaintance, 
attention throughout.” —Manchester Examiner. 

“Mr. Bain tells the tale in a rapid, concentrated 
fashion, and with a dramatic sense which strongly im- 
presses the reader. One can not choose but go from 
page to page until the end is reached.” —Glode. 





II. 


Volume 67 of the International Scientific 
Series. 


The Colours of 


Animals: 
THEIR MEANING AND USE. 
Espectatty CONSIDERED IN THE Case oF INSECTS 


By EDWARD BAGNALL POULTON, 
F.R.S. 


With Chromo-lithographic Frontispiece and 66 Figures 
in Text. 12mo, cloth. Price, $r.75. 


“*Mr. Poulton is to be congratulated on having pro- 
duced so readable and suggestive a volume on one of 
the most attractive dep ts of natural history, and 
on having by his own researches contributed so largely 
to the solution of some of the more interesting prob- 
lems which it presents.”—A.trreD R. WaALLacg, in 
Nature. 








III, 
Dragon-Flies vs. 
Mosquitoes. 


Can the Mosquito be Exterminated ? 
THE LAMBORN PRIZE ESSAYS, 
By Working Entomologists. 

Illustrated. $1.50. 


This book embodies the results of a scientific 
study of the mosquito nuisance. For the first 
time scientists have undertaken a careful, 
practical investigation of this question, and 
their reports show how the mosquito pest may 
be mitigated. 


8vo, cloth. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 BonD STREET, NEw York. 











A PARTIAL LIST OF 


T. Y. CROWELL & COV’S 
Fall Announcement of New Books. 


THE FOUNDING OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE BY WILLIAM I. Translated from the German of Hain- 
RICH von SyBEt by Professor MarsHaty Livincstone Perrin, of the Boston University. 5 volumes, 8vo, 
cloth, $10.00; morocco, $15.00. 4 : 

This on the publication of the first volume, was instantly recog ized by the German critics as a 
popularity was attested by the fact that an edition 

It is a calm, but at the same time brilliant and com- 





masterpiece of historical writing ; at the same time, its 

of fifty thousand copies was almost immediately exhausted. | 

portrayal of the most p ion of mod times. The present edition is translated by Professor 

errin, whose scholarly accuracy and care are visible on every page. It is in five volumes, illustrated with 
portraits of Wilhelm I., Bismarck, Von Moltke, Friedrich, and the present Emperor. 

JANE EYRE. By Cuartotre Bronte. With 48 illustrations, engraved by Andrew. Carefully printed from 
beautiful t on superior calendered paper. 2 volumes, ramo, cloth, gilt top, boxed, $5.00; half c lf, $9.00. 
Edition de /uxe, limited to 250 numbered copies, large paper, Jai proofs mounted, $10.00. 

ane Eyre is one of the books which seem destined to live. Its original and vivid style, its life-like and 
powerful plot, its tremendous moral purport (once misunderstood, but now recognized) it one of the most 
absorbing novels ever written. The present illustrated edition is as perfect as will ever be produced. Press-work, 
paper, illustrations, and binding combine into a whole that is a delight t} the eye and a cynosure for a library. 


THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY. By Jamizson, Faussetrt, and Brown. 2 volumes, crown 8vo, cloth,$4.00. 
This convenient manual has a world-wide reputation as the best book of its kind in the English language. 

It is full, yet concise, easily understood, clear in type, convenient in size; a work that should be in the hands of 

every student of the Bible. 

THE NARRATIVE OF CAPTAIN COIGNET, Soxprer or THe Empire, 1776-1852. An autobiographical 
account of one of Napoleon’s ./ Guard. Fully illustrated. ramo, half leather, $2.50; half calf, ryan 
The Recollections of Captain Coignet, perfectly authenticated, come to us like a voice from those mighty 

masses who under “ae made Eurupe tremble almost a hund:ed years ago. It is the record of the daily 
doings of a private soldier, who fought in many great campaigns. They are by quaint frankness and 
uaireté,an honest boastfulness thoroughly Gallic, and a keen sense of the picturesque value of truth. Nothing 
like these memoirs has ever been published. They are original, shrewd, clever, and they make the Napoleonic 
days live again. 

BRAMPTON SKETCHES or Otp New-Enctanp Lire. By Mrs. Mary B. Crar.iin. Illustrated. 
unique binding, $1.25. _ i " . 

hecld New England life is rapidly fading, not only from existence, but even from the memory of peop'e. 

It is therefore well that those who were in touch with the best element: of this quaint and homely life shculd put 

to paper ard perpetuate its traditions and half forgotten memories. This Mrs. Claflin has done for the town of 

Hopkinton, where her parents lived, and “ Brampton Sketches’’ stand out as a truthful record of a peculiarly in- 

teresting provincial town. 

GOLD NAILS to Hanc Memorigs On. A rhyming review, under their Chris‘ian names, of old acquaintances 
in history, literature and ears By LIZABETH A. ALLEN. 8vo, gilt edges, $2.50. 

This is the most original autograph book ever published. It aims to give a history and record of the more 
or less familiar Christian names, and at the same time to commemorate the most familiar and famous men and 
women who have bornethem. The book, therefore, has not only an interest of its own, but is distinctively edu- 
cational. Spaces are left on each page for autographs. . 

REAL HAPPENINGS. By Mrs. Mary B.Ccariin. r2mo, booklet style, 30 cents. 

Under the above attractive title, Mrs, Claflin has collected, into a little volume of less than fifty pages. five 
simple, unaffected stories from actual life. They are all pleasantly told, and are filled with a warm feeling of love 
and humanity. ; 

BOURRIENNE’S MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Spsgctat Limirep Eprtion, with over 100 
illustrations. 5 volumes, clcth, gilt top, half leather, $10.co. 

FAMILY MANNERS. By Euizasetu Grover, author of * Talks About a Fine Art,” etc. Booklet, half 
cloth 30 cents. 

TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By Tuomas Hucues. With s3 illustrations engraved by Andrew, carefully 
rinted from beautiful type on calendered paper. r2mo, cloth, $2.00; full gilt, $2.50. dition de luxe, 
imited to 250 numbered copies, ares , Japan proofs mounted, $5.00. 

Praise or comment on this classic would be a work of supererogation. Every parent sooner or later puts it in 
his children’s hands. We can only say that the present edition is by all odds the best that has ever been offered 
to the eng public, Printed from large type, well illustrated, and handsomely bound, it makes a book worthy 
of any library. 

FAMOUS EUROPEAN ARTISTS. By Mrs. Saran K. Botton, author of ‘* Poor Boys Who Became 
omy B etc. With portraits of Raphael, Titian, Landseer, Reynolds, Rubens, Turner, and others. 
ramo, $r. 

In this eames volume, Mrs. Bolton relates sympathetically, and with her usual skill in siezing upon 
salient points, the lives of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Turner, and other artists, whose names are household words. 
The sketches are accompanied by excellent portraits. 

FAMOUS ENGLISH AUTHORS OF THE roTH CENTURY. By Mrs. Saran K. Botton, author of 
“Poor Boys Who Became Famous,” etc. With portraits of Scott, Burns, Carlyle, Dickens, Tennyson, 
Robert Browning, etc. Cry ; ae 
During a recent visit abroad, Mrs. Bolton had the opportunity of visiting many of the scenes made memora- 

ble by the residence or writings of the best known English authors, and the incideats which she was thus enabled 

to invest. with a personal interest, she has woven into the sketches of Tennyson, Ruskin, Browning, and the other 
authors of whom she writes. These two companion volumes are among the best of the famous ‘* Famous” 
ries, 

GOSPEL STORIES. Translated from*the Russian of Count L. N. Torstor by NaTtHan Hasxett Dore. 
ramo, $1.25. 

Se tS i's short sketches of Russian life, inspired generally by some pregnant text of Scripture and 
written for the masses, perhaps even more than his longer works show the ‘man’s real greatness. Sixteen of these, 
selected from various publications, are here presented in a neat and attractive volume. 

PHILIP; or, WHaT May Have Been. A story of the First Century. By Mary C. CuTLer. r2mo, $1.25. 

An appreciative notice of this story contains the following words: “ Reverence, accuracy, a chastened 
feeling of perfect sincerity, pervadethis book. . . . We have read it through, and can confidently recommend 
it as in every way fitted to give the old familiar facts of the gospel history a new interest. 

HALF A DOZEN BOVS. By Anna Cuapin Ray. 1amo, illustrated, $1. 25. 

* his is a genuine story of boy life. The six heroes are capital fellows, such as any healthy lad, or girl 
either, for that matter, will feel heart warm tow: The simple and ts of the village where 
they live are invested with a peculiar charm through the hearty and sympathetic style in which the book is 
written. It is a book quite worthy of Miss Alcott’s pen. 

THE ROBBER COUNT. By Jutivs Wotrr. Translated from the Twenty-third German Edition by W. 
Hewry Winstow. 12amo, cloth, $1.50. adn 2 j : 

This masterpiece among Julius Wolff’s prose romances is laid ia medieval times, and, as in “* The Salt- 
master,” the author has caught the spirit of those days and transferred it to his pages. It will be a notable 
addition to our list of historical fiction. 


ALSO IN PRESS, BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


“FIFTY Mi ow TWO MONTHS AND THREE DAYS.” From the Fifteenth German Edition. 
cloth, $1.50. 





16mo, 





12mo, 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





Mr. Bryce's Great Work on the American Commonwealth. 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 


By James Bryce, D.C.L.,.M.P. New and Revised Edition. 2 vols., large 12mo, $6.00 : 

** It cannot be too widely known that the second (revised) edition of Mr. Bryce’s ‘American Commonwealth 
is now deliverable. Marks of the indefatigable author’s retouching are everywhere visible. . . . work des- 
tined to maintain a living hold on our institutions of learning, and to shape the political thinking of the rising gen- 
eration.” —Zvening Post. 


Sir Charles W. Dilke’s New Pook. 


PROBLEMS OF GREATER BRITAIN. 


By the Right Hon. Sir Cuarzes W. Dirxe, Bart. With Maps. Large 12mo. $4.00. i 
“* Sir Charles Dilke’s book, as a contribution to political science, is fully worthy to rank with the great works 
of de Tocqueville and Bryce. Its scope is vast ; its treatment detailed but concise. Every page is crammed with 
important facts or equally important inferences. All that can be said in conclusion is that every one should read 
the book for himself. The author has done for ‘ Greater Britain’ what Mr. Bryce has done for the United States.” 
Political Science Quarterly. ~ 
Author's Edition. 


PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. 


By Rupyarp Kir.inc. 12mo. $1.50. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. 


Edited with Memoir, Introductions, Notes, and an Ess2y on Milton’s English and Versification, by Davip Mason, 
M.A., LL.D. With Portraits. New and Revised Edition. 3 vols.,8vo. $15.00 


Chesterfield’s New Volume of Letters. 


LETTERS OF PHILIP DORMER, FOURTH EARL 
OF CHESTERFIELD, 


TO HIS GODSON AND SUCCESSOR. Now first edited from the originals, with a Memoir of Lord Chester- 
field. By the Eart or Carnarvon. With Portraits and Illustrations. Royal 8vo. $4.50. 
“A volume of unique interest, . . . isone of those that hold a permanent interest in literature.” — Traveller. 
** The volume is thoroughly entertaining and instructive. It contains a great deal of information about the 


life and the times to which Lord Chesterfield belonged. It is also a fine specimen of careful and scholarly editing.” 
—Boston Herald, 


Bound in half morocco, gilt edges, $18.00. 


THE LIBRARY go ge ATLAS OF THE 


4 7 
A complete series of eighty-four modern maps. By Joun BarTHOoLoMew, F.R.G.S. With Geographical Index 
to 100,000 places. Half morocco, gilt edges. Folio, $18 09. 


“ To those desi of p ing an atlas of handy size, at a reasonable price, and amply supplied with 
maps executed with taste and accuracy, Mr. Bartholomew’s ‘ Library Atlas’ may be commenced. ‘There are 
few places one is likely to inquire for that will not be found in this Atlas, which may be easily consulted by 
means of the copious Index appended.’’— Times. 


%,° For Prospectus giving list of Maps, etc., please apply to the Publishers. 
THE CIVILIZATION OF THE RENAISSANCE IN 
ITALY. 


By Jacos Burcxnarpt. Authorized translation by S.G.C. Mipptemorg. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $4 co 

_'*To every variety of social, political, intellectual, and artistic activity Dr. Burckhardt pays due heed 
The immensity of his learning, the bal ince of his judgment, and the candor of his mind are everywhere evident 
in a work which no one who would know the Renaissance can now have any reason to neglect.’’—Literary 


THE ADVENTURE SERIES. Large 12mo, Cloth. 
$1.50 each. 


-“* Admirable, full of vigor and variety, spirit, entrain, graphic and picturesque.” 
I III. 


ADVENTURES OF | MEMOIRS OF THE EXTRAORDINARY MILI- 
A YOUNGER SON. TARY CAREER OF 


By Joun Epwarp TreLawny, with an Introduction by “) 
= GARNETT. Illustrated. Large 12mo, $1.50. JI JHN SHIPP. 
“One of the books that will be read as long as daring 
deeds and hair-breadth scapes have any fascination for 











humanity. In these days of mawkish sentimentalism 
and brutal realism it may indeed be counted as a pleas- 
ure that one has within reach a book so fervid, natural, 
and thrilling as is‘ The Adventures of a Younger Son.’ ”’ 
—Boston Beacon. 


II. 
MADAGASCAR ; 


OR, ROBERT DRURY'S JOURNAL DURING 
FIFTEEN YEARS’ CAPIiVITY ON THAT 
ISLAND. And a further description of Madagascar 
by the Abbé Avexis Rocuon. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Capt. PasFiE_p O iver, R.A., 
author of * i 12mo, illustrated, 
$1.50. 
“It has all the fascination that attaches to Defoe’s 

* Robinson Crusoe,’ and is written in the same realistic 

style, and with the same ingenious care for little details 

that sh: an air of naturalness to the whole ”— 

Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


Late a Lieutenant in His Majesty's 87th Regiment. 
Written by Himself. A New Illustrated Edition, 
with an Introduction by H. Manners CHICHESTER. 
Large 12mo, $1.50. 

Shipp’s is perhaps the most dinary biog: 
raphy of a soldier ever published. Every incident is 
absolutely true, and the narrative has been vouched for 
by many officers of high rank. The author twice won a 
commissicn through the ranks, and was engaged in the 
hottest actions in the days of the East India Company. 


IV. 


PELLOW’S ADVENTURES 
AND SUFFERINGS 


DURING HIS TWENTY: THREE YEAR CAPTIV- 
ITY IN MOROCCO. Edited with Prefatory Notes 

| by Dr. Rosert Brown, Large 12mo, illustrated . 
$1.50. (/ust Ready.) 




















RUBAIYAT OF 
OMAR KHAYYAM. 


The Astronomer Poet of Persia. Rendered into Eng- 
lish Verse. Hand-made, paper edition. In parch~ 
ment binding, $3.v0. 


A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC. 
AND MUSICIANS. 


(A.D. 1450-1889.) 

By eminent writers, English and foreign. Edited by 
Sir Gzorce Grove, With illustrations. Complete 
in four volumes, 8vo. .00 each. 

A COMPLETE INDEX TO THE ABOVE FOUR 
VOLUMES and catalogue of articles contributed by- 
each writer, by Mrs. Epmonp R. WoprFuHouse. 8vo. 

50. 


SHORT STUDIES OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLOTS. 


By Cyrit Ransome, M A. 12mo, $r.00. 


Now Ready. Vol. X of the New and Enlarged’ 
dition of the Collected Works of 


DE QUINCEY. 


Edited by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of 
oe 

Vol. X. PAPERS OF LITERARY THEORY AND 
CRITICISM. Letters toa Young Man whose Edu- 
cation has been Neglected ; Rhetoric; Style; Lan- 

uage; Conversation; A Brief Ap; raisal of the Greek 
iterature; Theory of Greek Tragedy, etc., etc. 
tamo. $:.25. 
«"s This edition will be completed in 14 volumes, 
published monthly. Price, $1.25 each 


Professor Marshall's New Book. 


PRINCIPLES of ECONOMICS. 


By AtrreD Marswatt, Professor of Political Econ: my- 
in the University of Cambridge. Vol I. 8vo. $40>.. 


HISTORY OF THE 
DOMINION OF CANADA. 


By the Rev WituiaM Parr GreswELi. 12mo. $2.00 


A GENERAL VIEW OF 
THE CRIMINAL LAW 
OF ENGLAND. 


By Sir i ty, ee Sternen, K.C.S.I., D.C.L. 

Second Edition. 8vo. $3.50. 

The Fon edition of this work was published in- 
1863. The mew edition is substantially a new work, 
intended asa Text-Book on the Criminal Law for 
pe as and other Students, adapted to the present 

ay. 


MYTHOLOGY AND 
MONUMENTS OF 
ANCIENT ATHENS. 


Being a Translation of a portion of the ‘ Attica’ of 
Pausanias. By MarGcaret De G. VERRALL. With 
Introductory Essay and Archeological Commentary 
by Jane E. Harrison. With 250 Illustrations and 
Plans. Large 12mo, $4.50. 


English Men of Action Series. 


12mo, cloth, limp, 60 cents, Edges uncut, 75 cents, 
New Volume : 


CLIVE. By Col. Sir CHarves Witson.. 


Already Published : 

DAVID LIVINGSTONE. By Themas Hughes. 
HENRY THE FIFTH. By Rev. A. J. Church. 
GENERAL GORDON. By Col. Sir W. Butler. 
LORD LAWRENCE. By Sir Richard Temple, 
WELLINGTON. By George Hooper 
DAMPIER. By W. Clark Russell. 
MONK. By Julian Corbett. 
STRAFFORD. By H _ D. Traill. 
WARREN HASTINGS. By Sir Alfred Lyall. 
PETER80OROUGH. ny illiam Stebbing. 
CAPTAIN COOK. By Walter Besant. 
HAVELOCK. By Archibald Forbes. 

** An admirable set of bicgraphies. . . . The volumes. 
are small, attractive, and inexpensive.’’—D/a/. 

**The ‘English Men of Action’ promises to be a 
notable series of short biographies. The subjects are. 
well chosen, and the authors almost as well.’’—Zfock. 


atx Macmillan & Co.'s New Catalogue of Publications will be forwarded free by mail to any address on application. 


Macmittan & Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Literature 
‘*In Darkest Africa” * 

THERE ARE MANY WHO, On reading this story of ‘quest, 
rescue, and retreat,’ will wonder which feat is the greater— 
Stanley’s cutting and fighting his way through African 
forests, and marching and counteimarching during two 
years and a half, or his writing this book in fifty days. 
Twice has this rescuer penetrated into the hades of the 
dark continent, like an Orpheus after a Eurydice; but his 
last story reads more like a prolonged experience of purga- 
tory than his first. Darkness, yloom, filth, vermin, wild 
beasts, pitfalls, savages in ordinary human and in pygmy 
form, showers of poisoned arrows, and stubble fields of 
poisoned skewers, with hunger, war, and disease ever 
threatening, the narrative makes fairy-tales, classic fables, 
and monkish chronicles tame reading. 

We have never met with a book so charged with person- 
ality, and so truly the counterpart of the man. It reveals 
his character as fully as if he sat at the confessional. It re- 
flects his infirmities, defects, bad taste, and general human 
limitations; it also gives a clear image of his indomitable 
will, unquailing courage, noble sympathies, and power over 
the wills of men, and his cnfaltering trust in Ged and man. 
In Africa, Stanley has been a rescuer, an explorer, a road- 
maker, a general, a geographer, a book-maker; but more 
than all, as this book reveals him, he has been, by steady 
growth, a stalwart Christian of a higher soit than that sug- 
gested by ‘professing’ church-members. It is a tonic to 
read this book, for on every page this pathfinder shows what 
is possible to man. Not only do his own acts ard words 
thrill us, but Stenley sees no humanity, however low and 
brutish, but he believes it can be lifted up: he beholds in the 
forest barbarian a possible ornament to civilization, and in 
the tangled jungle and the tract scorched. by the slave-tra- 
der’s murderous raids, sees the site of happy homes and 
peaceful commerce. This strain of hope and faith beats 
like a pulse throughout the thousand pages. The other- 
wise dark story is lighted up by this spirit, which, animating 

. both Livingstone and Stanley, will kindle the imagiration 
and fire the heart of meny a reader. It is one of the best 
missionary books we have ever read. 

Taken as a whole, however, Stanley’s narrative is not 
‘as interesting as a novel.’ It is a full and detailed official 
report. There is much that the average reader, not an Af- 
ricander, nor a subscriber to the Relief Fund, nor a geog- 
rapher, nor a partisan cf Emin, may prefitably skip. There 
are not a few harsh statements, defects in gocd taste, things 
unfair and ungenerous said, end many sentences that sug- 
gest the sensational daily newspaper reporter. There is a 
chapter cn speculative geography, and certain excursions into 
questions of ethnology which we fear the experts will not 
highly respect ; and yet, despite these drawbacks, there is a 
nameless fascination in the narrative. The element of per- 
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sonal adventure is infused in every chapter, whether the 
author is talking of trees, rivers, men, maps, ammunition, 
the oft-told episode of the sending back of his personal 
baggage, or of ‘Randy,’ his little terrier, which, after sur- 
viving two marches to Lake Nyanza, died of a broken heart 
when left behind by his master when setting out on another 
march, : 

Stanley’s story of his descent into what seems to us 
the under-world of darkest Africa is presented in a brace 
of stout octavo volumes, containing in all 1,087 pages. The 
two steel-plates give us a picture of the dark-haired and 
mustached rescuer in 1886, and the white-haired victor in 
1890. The clear and well-engraved maps (two large ones 
and a small sketch of Equatoria, Emin’s province) show 
his course, and give one an impressive idea of the vast area 
of that sunless forest which covers a space of Africa larger 
than France. The maps are neatly folded into pockets in 
the covers. There are also 150 illustrations which are real 
aids to the text, and assist the imagination to realize the 
strange sights and experiences of the white leaders and 
their trusty Zanzibari porters, soldiers, and servants. The 
pictures of the battles are of intense irterest. Those illus- 
trating anthropology seem to have been drawn with extreme 
care; in others, the draughtsman’s im:gination has, prob- 
ably, had to eke out the data supplied. On the whole, it 
may be said that the production of the manuscript, the 
careful printing with so few slips, and the making of such 
a mass of illustrative matter, constitute one of the notable 
feats of book-making even in this century of publishers’ 
competitions. 

After a noble prefatory letter to Sir William Mackinnon, - 
Stanley, in his introductory chapter, gives a rapid and bril- 
liant survey of events from the time when Ismail, the Khe- 
dive, with only ‘ 5,000,coo subjects and a rapidly dwindling 
treasury, undertook the expansion of the Egyptian Khedi- 
vate into an erormous Egyptian empire embracing a super- 
ficial extent of nearly 1,000,c0o square miles,’ until the 
relief expedition was proposed. Five chapters are then 
devoted to the organization and voyage up the Congo, and 
to Yambuya on the Aruwimi river, along or near which 
they were to journey eastward to Albert Nyanza. Travel 
through the great forest region was begun June 28, 1887, 
and after its gloom and rain, vermin and poisoned arrows 
and skewers, alternate starvation and plethora, the Albert 
Nyanza was reached on Dec. 14. To Stanley’s bitter dis- 
appointment, no sign of Emin or his steamers appeared. 
Having left his steel boat behind, and compelled by lack of 
food, his weary course was retraced. Into the forest they 
plunged, and making a base of supplies at Fort Bodo, lost 
four morths and devoted five days to battle before the boat 
was brought back. Once more they reached the Albert 
Nyanza, launched the boat, and communicated with Emin. 
Bes‘des the meeting, told in detail, two other chapters are 
given to an account of this remarkable man, whose story 
we yet hope to hear. The great tragedy of the rear 
column, to whose rescue Stanley then devotes his energies, is 
then rehearsed, ard the story of the third path-making 
through the equatorial forest is full of vigor and pathos. 
This narrative, together with the log of the rear column, 
closes Vol. I. ) 

The second part of Stanley’s writing contains less narra- 
tive and much more description of African life and scenery. 
This volume is mainly taken up with the story of prepara- 
tion for the march homeward. ‘The Great Central African 
Forest’ receives thirty-nine pages of minute and fascinat- 
ing description. Considerable diplomacy seems to have 


been necessary to get Emin Pasha and his party of Euro- 
peans and Egyptians into Stanley’s camp and homeward. 
To Stanley, the man of action, warm sympathies, and deep 
convictions, Emin Pacha, the linguist, naturalist, student, 
general adventurer and ‘ materialist,’ was a study, and an 
analysis of his personality is given us in a chapter by it- 
self. 


The explorer describes the men of Emin’s school as 
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fanatics in science—‘ they are more apt to feel an affection 
for one’s bleached skull and frame of unsightly bones, than 
for what is divine within a man.’ Among Stanley’s geo- 
graphical discoveries may be named that of the lake Albert 
Edward, which is fed by a river flowing to the north, and 
the colossal mountain group of Ruwenzori, which may 
touch the sky at twenty thousand feet from the level of the 
ocean. To these remarkable features of the Nile system 
and of inland Africa he devotes three chapters of brilliant 
description. Venturing into speculation, he identifies them 
with the ‘Mountains of the Moon’ and the ‘ Fountains of 
the Nile’ about which the ancients talked, and which in our 
childhood we used to read on our school maps. The great 
‘grass land beyond the forest with its people next comes 
before us; and then the home-stretch from Victoria Nyanza 
to Zanzibar and to the acclamations by telegram of all the 
civilized world is told in thrilling lines. Stanley himself, in 
place of the finis of orthodox book-making, writes: ‘ The 
thanks be to God for ever and ever. Amen.’ In the 
appendices are printed the congratulations by cable. In 
the cut of the casket of King Leopold, the face of Stanley, 
map of Africa, and route, in the three panels on the inside 
of the cover, are printed upside down, making Stanley 
stand on his head, which this level-headed explorer pre- 
sumably does not often do. Appendix C contains the com- 
plete itinerary from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, from 
March 19, 1887, to Dec. 6, 1889—6,032} miles. 

After glancing at the financial statement, and thinking 
over the suffering and loss of life, one wonders whether the 
game was worth the candle. If the game was simply the 
return of the wreck of the Khedive’s army, and the trans- 
portation of his employees to Egypt, one questions it; but in 
knowledge won, in the increase of geographical science, in 
the revelation of the possibilities of Africa, and above all 
in the priceless value of the inspiring example of Staygley, 
we see ample justification of the expedition. It is fortu- 
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nate for the world that this man of action is so well able to 
tell his inimitable story. Apart from all questions of 
science the human interest of these volumes is of the high- 


est order. 


A Korean Dictionary and Grammar * 


PROUDLY CLAIMING a Civilization four thousand years 
old, and both political and social independence, the white- 
coated peninsulars of eastern Asia have also kept their lan- 
guage intact from Chinese. Though the pupils of the Mid- 
dle Kingdom, the Koreans have borrowed for their language 
only a wesabulary. Structure and syntax remain intact, 
and like two streams as of water and oil flowing together 
side by side, the two languages have never commingled, but 
are entirely separate, and there is little or no semblance be- 
tween Chinese and Korean. Every educated native of the 
(lately) hermit nation possesses a knowledge of Chinese, and 
many of them a critical acquaintance with the written language 
and literature of China. Very few natives of Cho-sen, how- 
ever, have cultivated their vernacular, so that one speaks of 
the known Korean literature rather as a matter of courtesy 
than of fact or compliment. 

Nevertheless a true native alphabet exists, and has been 
in use at least five hundred, and possibly a thousand years. 
It is one of the most perfectly adapted to its use of any in 
the world, and is so ridiculously easy to master, that no 
native associates learning or education with a knowledge of 
this alphabet of twenty-five letters,—eleven vowels and four- 
teen consonants, and philosophically arranged according to 
the sounds which the lips, teeth, or larynx most assist to 
form. In their use, euphony plays a part almost as impor- 
tant as in the Greek, and perplexes the foreigner at first. 
One sees at once, however, the great possibilities of the 
future to the missionary and the native whose intellect is 
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fertilized by Christianity ani the modern ideas, for the 
means already exist for reaching the people with printed 
gospel, or science, or news, or whatever else will enable the 
once hermit people to share the thoughts of their fellow hu- 


. man beings. 


Though the study of Korean is still in its infancy, the 
French missionaries being the beginners and makers of the 
first important books, yet Americans seem now to be leading 
the way. Rev. Horace Grant Underwood, a Brooklyn boy, 
who was graduated from the New York University and 
took his theological training at New Brunswick, N. J., and 
who has been missionary at Séoul since 1883, is the first 
(but for a primer by the Rev. John Ross, and a little manual 
of conversations by Mr. Scott of Shanghai) to furnish work- 
ing text-books on Korean, in English. Making no attempt to 
treat of the written language, Mr. Underwood writes ably 
and luminously of the language as it is properly spoken. 
Having to start with a natural facility in the acquisition of 
this Turanian tongue he has been assisted by a Korean 
specialist, by Prof. Homer B. Hulbert, another American, 
of the Royal Korean University, by Mr. James S. Gale, and 
in the important matter of proof-reading by Mr. A. Stewart 
Annand. It is not often that a book printed in the East 
comes from the press with so few errata. The clear and 
orderly arrangement of material and the scholarly accuracy 
are alike noticable on every page. It is no proof of lack of 
qualification, but a very commendable merit in Mr. Under- 
wood that he attempts no comparison with any other lan- 
guage or languages, but gives a clear and definite view of 
the language of the peninsula by itself alone. All those, 
however, who are familiar with Japanese, which, like the 
Korean, is so vastly different from Chinese, will see at once 
the close family resemblance between the tongues of Nippon 
and Ché-sen. Todo this, one has only to lay a Japanese sen- 
tence on a Korean, to see that they fit like the two halves of an 
old-fashioned apprentice’s indenture, or a Chinaman’s laun- 
dry ticket. Neither have any proper pronouns, clear-cut 
adjectives, inflections, or power of personification; the 
prepositions are postpositions; the honorifics and super- 
elegant phrases form a vocabulary almost numerous enough 
to make foreigners in Korea believe what their predecessors 
in Japan used to imagine—that there were two languages 
in use. 

In his grammatical work, the author first analyzes the 
language, maps out its range, and catalogues its inventory 
and instruments, showing the laconic conciseness with which 
the Korean speaks. Verbs are yoked together in droves, 
postpositions are few, sentences are long, involved, and often 
full of ellipses. One cannot but suspect that in comparison 
with a European tongue the Korean, like the Japanese, is 
bald, colorless and stiff, despite its terseness. There is lit- 
tle space between the words and the thought, little room for 
poetry or imagination. In Part II. English is turned into 
Korean, and in the discovery, capture and harnessing of 
certain native expressions and idioms to do duty for English 
ideas, we have strong reason for thinking the author very 
clever, though on this point the half-dozen or so of natives 
who happen to be in the United States would be the best 
judges. As for the Dictionary of 196 x 293 pages of Eng- 
lish-Korean and Korean-English, we can but say that on- 
ly the most necessary words have been chosen for treat- 
ment. The definitions are less descriptive, more concise 
and, for an English-speaking person, of course, more exact 
than in the French lexicon. From every point of view these 
handsomely printed and substantially bound volumes are a 
credit to American scholarship. The amount of labor which 
they will save to beginners in Korean is calculably great, 
and scholars will be glad to have this clear conspectus of a 
language hitherto little known. 


MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE, who is ona coaching tour in the north 
of Scotland, has offered to give 200/. towards the erection of ad- 
ditional buildings to the Thurso public library aad museum, on 
condition that the committee raise 300/. 
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Another Universal $ 

Mr E ias Motesr’s ‘ Pure Saxon English; or, Americans 
to the Front’ is a fresh attempt to furnish a new lan- 
guage for all the world, based upon pure Saxon. The 
author teils us (p. 70) that in elaborating it he ‘has spent 
over twenty years in studying languages, in comparing, 
selecting and re-selecting, and more than $1000 in money, 
besides neglecting business.’ Luckily, he does not ‘expect 
to be paid for his work in this world,’ and ‘if he should 
make any money out of his study, it would be a pleasant 
surprise.’ If he should get any pecuniary profit from it, he 
generously offers to transfer it to an ‘American Saxon- 
English Language Association,’ should people be inclined 
to start such a concern ‘ with asmall capital.’ Part I. of his 
book (79 pages) is devoted to showing up the faults and 
defects of our present English, and pointing out the way to 
reform; and Part II. gives us (in 87 pages more) a grammar 
of the new language, including its orthography—which is 
phonetic, without the introduction of new letters, the super- 
fluous old ones being used, with a few others inverted,—its 
etymology, and itssyntax; specimen readings, being extracts 
from the Bible, Chicago literature (sermons, obituary no- 
tices, etc.), and other sources, translated into the ‘ Pure 
Saxon English’; and a vocabulary, or ‘list of substituted 
words.’ 

We have now at least half a dozen of these international 
languages for the world to choose from. Volapitk is per- 
haps the best known, and already has a foothold in com- 
mercial circles; but Mr. Mollee is clecrly right in regarding 
its multiplicity of consonant endings (including all the verbs 
and adjectives) as ‘tiresome and unmusical.’ Steiner's 
‘Pasilinqua’ is objectionable for its excess of inflections, 
even the definite article (¢o, ¢e, a) being modified for the 
three genders, while adjective and noun are varied for gen- 
der, number and case. In sibilants, moreover, it is as un- 
pleasantly full as our vernacular, which Byron says we 

must hiss and spit and sputter all.’ ‘Spelin,’ ‘Lingua,’ 
and ‘ Neo-Latine’ all give predominance to Latin rather 
than Teutonic elements, which may commend them to that 
large portion of the civilized world which now uses lan- 
guages mainly of Latin origin, but will render them less ac- 
ceptable to nations of Gothic descent. On the other hand, 
a language like this ‘Pure Saxon English’ is not likely to 
find immediate favor in France or Spain or Italy. We fear 
it will be a long, long day before any one of these improved 
dialects will. supercede the bad old tongues anywhere. 
They are none the less an interesting study for the curious 
philologist. 





‘*Youma ” + 

One FRuIT of Lafcadio Hearn’s two years in the French 
West-Indies is this romance, strong as heliotrope or tube- 
rose in its redolence of the tropics. Not many writers have 
chosen this charmed ground as the playground of their 
stories, beautiful as a siren in its scenes of voluptuous love- 
liness, and as dangerous. All over it spread filaments of 
romance and of imagination; half-extinct races are perish- 
ing there; new and luxurious ones are rising from the com- 
mingled civilizations of France, Spain, India, and the West; 
and a psychic growth as rank and passionate as their flora 
is springing up among the volcanoes of Trinidad and Mar- 
tinique, Dominica and Montserrat. 

Full of artistic charm is this new Creole civilization,— 
strange-hued as its birds and insects, and compounded of 
as many individualizing graces and essences as its Creole 
dishes. Naturalists know what this island-Eden is, if ro- 
mancers and psychologists do not. Kingsley paid it a visit 
and left a thrilling record of his experiences. Apart from 
its buccaneer and filibuster episodes, the Caribbean Archi- 
pelago is replete with themes of human and pictorial, of 
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legendary and psychological interest. Its colored deputies 
sit in the parliament of France; its poets and linguists sing 
and write in many dialects; it is full of connections and 
associations with American history, for Richard Henry Lee, 
and Hamilton, and Benjamin, and Washington visited or 
travelled or were reared there; Tom Moore lived in one of 
the Bahamas, and the Brownings and Gladstones, the Wil- 
berforces and Macaulays had roots and ramifications there. 

In Lafcadio Hearn the archipelago has found a new and 
eloquent mouthpiece to utter forth its ‘beauty and praise. 
‘Youma’ is a tale of Martinique, overdone in the descript- 
ive part and in the landscape accessories, but dramatic in a 
high degree. It is a tale of Negro insurrection set in emer- 
alds and rubies. One’s eyes ache with the light and color 
of the book, which tells the pathetic story o! the Negro dz, 
or nurse, Youma, and her little mistress, Mayotte, each faith-. 
ful to the other till they perish in the insurrection. Scenes 
of power and tableau-like vividness abound, and the char- 
acters of Gabriel and her lover jut out in luminous relief 
against the feeble Old World background of émigré nobility 
that serves them as a foil. Youma and her lover produce 
the effect of great Sicilian bronzes animated by superhu- 
man passions and altogether too colossal for the effeminate 
boudoirs in which they are placed. 





‘Italian Characters” * 

Countess E. MARTINENGO-CESARESCO is truly to be 
congratulated on rescuing from oblivion characters so noble 
as the twelve who form her new volume and who wrought 
so eloquently with sword and pen on the problem of Italian 
unification. Cavour and Victor Emanuel, Mazzini and ° 
Garibaldi have so filled the planes of telescopic vision when 
we turned our eyes on this great problem, that there seemed 
no room for any other faces or figures; just as when we 
think of the Signers of the Declaration, the forms of Jeffer- 
son and a few others loom colossal before the imagination 
and throw all the rest into ‘disastrous eclipse.’ This book 
lifts the curtain from the stage of 1848-59, and shows the 
undercurrent of blazing enthusiasm, of high-souled patriot- 
ism, of rich and manifold talents that contributed to form 
‘Italy’ out of a peninsula-ful of distracted fragments, in 
which Pope and princelet, grand duke and grande-dame, re- 
public and monarchy, Austrian and Piedmontese wrangled 
for supremacy and filled the world with jarring reverbera- 
tions. No four men—nor four hundred—accomplished this 
herculean task: it was character that accomplished it,— 
character of the ancient Italian sort so beautifully revealed 
in Plutarch and in this volume. 

Mae. E. Martinengo Cesaresco is a part of what she 
writes of: she knows her Italy like Browning; she loves it 
like Trollope. An English woman married to an Italian of 
illustrious race, she is doing work like that of her country- 
woman, Madame Villari, in popularizing Italian thought, in- 
terpreting Italy to England, and scattering light over diffi- 
cult Italian political questions. In the present enterprise 
she ignores the great headlights of Italian freedom and de- 
votes herself to men and women less known but no less 
meritorious. These are Baron Ricasoli, Luigi Settembrin, 
Martinengo, Manin, the Poerios, Constance d’ Azeglio,. 
Mameli, Bassi, Bixio, and the Cairoks: a group of striking 
figures as picturesque and grand in their way as those whose 
pictured effigies hang in the Doge’s Palace, each every whit 
a king. All temperaments are represented in the group, 
from the voluptuous Venetian to the tumultuous Neapolitan, 
from the noble Piedmontese Constance d’ Azeglio, of the 
Alfieri blood, sister-in-law of the celebrated writer, Mas- 
simo d’ Azeglio, to the sailor-born Genoese Mameli, whose 
eyes from childhood were shone upon by the beautiful 
Tyrrhenian sea. Nearly all are martyrs with the nimbus 
and the saintly crown floating over their memories,—mar- 
tyrs and exiles like Settembrin and Ugo Bassi, scholars and 
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statesmen like Cairoli and Ricasoli; nearly all with a moral 
sublimity worthy of the countrymen of Dante, exile, scholar, 
statesman, martyr, who first rang out the bugle-cry of Italian 
un'ty 600 years ago. About each of these interesting men 
and women the writer has clustered a multitude of tragi- 
cally interesting facts not known before, and has thrown 
into artistic prominence the leading events, the underlying 
motives, the inextinguishable. ambitions of each career. 
Each and all labored till Victor Emanuel broke into 
Rome, and established there, once and forever, in the 
world’s Pantheon, the image of Italian liberty, never, let us 
trust, to be removed. She has had access often to inedited 
sources, and has produced a book essential to every English 
reader who loves Italy and would understand the move- 
ments that led to herconsolidation. Liberi non sarem se non 
siam uni! cried the Italian poet; and one can understand 
the cry in the light of this book. 





“Society in the Elizabethan Age” * 

THIS ATTRACTIVE and valuable book was first published 
in 1886, and has now reached a third edition, which con- 
tains new and interesting material for forming a true esti- 
mate of the character of William Darrell, lord of Littlecote. 
Mr. Hall has ‘redeemed the character of Wild Will from 
the most part of the odium which has unwittingly attached 
to it,’ and has ‘discovered rebutting evidence against the 
dark charges of adultery, incest and murder, which, it ap- 
pears, were never supported in a court of law, but had their 
origin in the impotent malice of those enemies whom Dar- 
rell had successfully defied.’ The story of the lord of 
Littlecote, one of the most misrepresented of men, is re- 
hearsed very fully and the inevitable conclusion is that gos- 
sip and slander and malevolence are as old as the world— 
of Elizabeth at least,—and that in the case of Darrell as well 
as in those of other men the world is more ready to believe 
evil than good. Aside from the story of Darrell’s woes and 
misfortunes and imputed crimes, there are chapters of inter- 
esting information about landlords and tenants, courtiers, 
churchmen and lawyers of the day. Even Elizabeth’s own 
Bishop of Ely and ‘ Latimer, as prologue,’ speak of the state 
of the Anglican Church. Valuable appendices contain de- 
tails—inventories of implements and household stuff in 
families of high and low degree, table accounts, scales of 
wages, etc., which enable the reader to form correct con- 
clusions as to the comparative cost of life in the sixteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. There is a plan of the London 
of Elizabeth, and others illustrative of the houses of copy- 
holders ; and, as is quite appropriate, a cut taken from the 
original letters-patent of the thirty-second year of the reign 
represents the Queen sitting in state with all the regalia 
of her sovereignty. 





Some Recent Educational Works 

LAST Y&AR the New York State Teachers’ Association appointed a 
special committee on the subject of literature for the young, and at 
the meeting in July of this year the committee made its report, which 
now lies before us. It is entitled ‘ What Shall our Children Read ?’ 
and is an able and interesting document. It was drawn up by 
George E. Hardy of this city, and is, in the main, an inquiry as to 
how a taste for good literature can be formed in the young. The 
committee reminds us that the public schools have taught the peo- 
veer how to read, but have failed to create in them a liking for the 
st reading, or to enable them to discriminate between good lite- 
rature and bad. The result is that ‘ nine-tenths of what they read 
is simply trash.’ The report dwells strongly on the importance of 
good literature as the most available means of cultivating the moral 
sentiments and inspiring a love of the good and true. It then goes 
on to consider what can be done in the schools to cultivate in the 
ape a taste for the best reading, the conclusion being that the 
t way will be to have the pupils read some of the best books 
entire, or with only such eliminations as may make them more 
suitable for young minds. The books should be chosen with refer- 
ence to the age of those who are to read them; and if due care is 
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taken in this respect, the committee believes that really good lite- 
rature can be read in all the schools after the art of reading has 
been acquired. It does not recommend any specific works, but 
suggests that a standing committee of the Association should be 
appointed, whose business it should be to make such recommen- 
dations, to review current juvenile works and circulate information 
on the subject in hand. he report is much superior to most of 
our educational literature, and we hope it may be widely read. 
(Published by the Association.) 





MR. CHARLES H. HAmM offers the public a pamphlet on ‘ The 
Co-education of Mind and Hand.’ It is, of course, a plea for 
manual training in the schools; but we fear that the plea will have 
little effect, owing to the extravagance of the author’s opinions and 
style. He constantly indulges in sweeping generalizations, as, for 
instance, in the assertions that the hand is ‘ the most potent agency 
in the work of civilization’ (p. 124); that George Stephenson ‘com- 
passed more good for man than all the soldiers, statesmen and 
scholars of his time’ (p. 130); and that ‘ man is destitute of moral 
sense’ (p. 146). This last statement he declares.to be an ‘ abso- 
lute verity’; and we are given to understand that the only way to 
develop a moral sense is by manual prey * Besides these slash- 
ing generalizations, the essay is marred by a dithyrambic style 
manifesting itself in magniloquent remarks and exclamation-points. 
It is not by such extravagances as these that the friends of manual 
training will advance the good cause. (20 cts. N. Y. College for 
the Training of Teachers. ——-A*WELL-EDITED number of the Stu- 
dents’ Series of English Classics is ‘The Ballad Book,’ prepared by 
Miss Katharine Lee Bates of Wellesley College. The introduc- 
tion is admirable, and the selections have been made with excellent 
judgment. Of the fifty ballads given, fourteen are of superstition 
and nine of tradition, while twenty-seven are romantic or domestic. 
(42 cts. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn.) 





‘LONGMAN’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY for North America’ has on 
its title-page the names of its compilers, George G. Chisholm and 
C. H. Leete, of the British and American Geographical Societies, 
respectively. The work is one of the best of its kind —that is, of the 
kind which crowds its pages with facts, gives tables of statistics, 
diagrams, numerous foot-notes, but which is also liberal in illustra- 
tions and has a first-rate index. The long introductory chapter of 
forty-five pages is an excellent presentation of the accumulated re- 
sults of centuries of study of geography and its kindred and minis- 
tering sciences. A large section, and the most detailed of all of 
the divisions of the book, are properly devoted to North America, 
and the chapters on Canada form interesting and timely reading. 
Taken as a whole the book is a good example of applied geography, 
containing a happy combination in right proportion of the physical 
and the descriptive. The woodcuts, though showing evidences of 
the wear and tear of long service in other publications, have a 
compensating advantage in representing their subjects with more 
reality, truth and variety than in most-school-books. ($1.25. 
Longmans, Green & Co.) 





‘A SMALLER COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY,’ by Mr. G. G. Chis- 
holm, is an abridgment of the author’s ‘ Handbook of Commercial 
Geography.’ We remember that a teacher orice told us how much 
his schoolboys were interested in a certain ‘ Manual of Commerce,’ 
probably now out of print, which he used to put into their hands 
as collateral reading in connection with their geography lessons. 
This book has a similar purpose—namely, ‘ to present the leading 
facts of international commerce in-such a way as to impress the 
memory.’ The plan is well carried out, and we commend the 
book to the attention of teachers who want to make the study of . 
geography something more than a dull memorizing of merely topo- 
graphical details. ($90 cts. Longmans, Green & Co.) ——-‘ QUEsS- 
TIONS AND EXERCISES on English Composition,’ by Profs. J. 
Nichol and W. S. McCormick of Glasgow, is a new ‘ Literature 
Primer,’ mainly intended as an aid to the use of the ‘ Primer of 
English Composition,’ which is somewhat deficient in such practi- 
cal matter. It is fresher and more varied in its selections than 
most books, or parts of books, in the same line, which we have 
seen. The blunders presented ‘for correction’ are largely ‘from 
standard authors,’ and it is not surprising to learn that ‘ gram- 
marians, lexicographers, and philologists contribute their full share.” 
(35 cts. Macmillan & Co.) 





IN A SIMPLE, flowing narrative devoid of needless dates and de- 
tails, but giving a clear impression of healthful growth and perfect 
unity, Mr. Horace E. Scudder, now editor of The Atlantic Monthly, 
has added to his historical writings ‘ A Short History of the United 
States of America.’ It is for the use of beginners, and excellently 
serves that end. There are numerous maps and illustrations, but 











The 


the portraits are the strong point and commendable feature of the 
olga meant to illuminate the text. The purpose or ‘tendency’ 
‘of the book is to educate the voter, by giving the child lasting im- 
pressions of the cause of his citizenthip. There are sixty-four 
‘chapters, so that each one of the divisions is of the right length 
for one lesson, supposing, as is the average case, that the child 
feaves school at thirteen, and cannot very far in the study of 
‘history. To almost every important series of events, and numerous 
Single typical or decisive actions, is given a chapter. In the case 
of description of sections, East and West, North and South, or of 
‘The War for the Union,’ and the names and features of ‘ The 
‘States of the Union,’ from ten to fifteen pages are given. The last 
six chapters are devoted to practical politics of the right sort, 
teaching the young how they are governed, and what their duty is. 
There is a good index, and altogether the work is a specimen of 
‘excellent school-book making, thoroughly adapted to the end in 
view. (60 cts. Taintor Bros.) 
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EXCEEDINGLY INTERESTING articles upon the study of history in 
‘Germany and Paris make up the fifth and sixth numbers of the eighth 
series of Johns Hopkins University Studies in History and Political 
Science. They are from the pen of M. Paul Frédérico, Professor in the 
University of Ghent, and translated by Miss Henrietta Leonard of 
Philadelphia. These papers give a clear and succinct description 
of the condition of the study of history in the principal universities 
‘of Germany and in the University of France, and are worthy the at- 
tention of everyone who has or has not resided in Germany or in 
Paris. The fourth number of the same series consists of a schol- 
arly essay upon ‘ Spanish Colonization in the Southwest,’ by F. W. 
Blackmar, Professor of History in the University of Kansas. This 
‘paper is readable and valuable, bringing to light many things which 
are usually neglected, and some of which are unknown. In con- 
nection with the above may be mentioned a monograph by Prof. 
Howard of the University of Nebraska upon the ‘ Development of 
the King’s Peace and the English Local Peace Magistracy.’ Most 
of the available sources have been consulted, and the essay is 
both useful and scholarly. ‘Indian History,’ by J. Talboys Wheeler, 
issued by Macmillan & Co., is an excellent résumé of that subject, 
and will be exceedingly useful as a Handbook. A ‘ Reference 
Handbook of English History,’ by E. H. Gurney (85 cts. Ginn & 
Co.,) gives lists of sovereigns of England, the descent and the con- 
nections of noble houses, a list of counsellors and statesmen, etc. 





Recent Fiction 

‘Two WOMEN OR ONE?’ and ‘Two Voices,’ by Harry Har- 
land (‘ Sydney Luska’), are, in the dainty bindings with which the 
publishers have respectively endued the little books, a pair of 
stories to be taken up in the witching hour of night when sleep re- 
fuses to come at one’s beckoning and when the spirit is oppressed 
by the petty cares of everyday that will obtrude when least appro- 
priate in time. Afterreading ‘ Two Women’ (5octs.) one is led by the 
cleverness of the author so far into speculation as to the possibili- 
ties of modern science in annihilating memory to fashion anew the 
moral side of man, that, following it, no question less fascinating 
has power to hold attention. ‘ Two Voices’ (75 cts.) is a painful if in- 
genious study of the mastery to be obtained over a mortal blessed by 
the gods with every gift most coveted by humanity at large, by a 
morbid fear of death, the sketch ending as with the actual crack of 
a pistol-shot upon the night. ‘De Profundis,’ being quotations 
from the note-book of George Fairbairn, who has died a pauper in 
the Charity Hospital of New York, presents the dramatic picture 
of a life cursed by heredity to be wrecked by environment. (Cas- 
sell Publishing Co.) 





pe ye Bj6rnson by Elizabeth Carmichael, is presented as No. 3 
of Lovell’s Series of Foreign Literature, edited by Edmund Gosse. 
‘Not all this goodly array of fortifying names can sweeten the taste 
deft in the mouth by the book when read. It is not, as the name 
suggests, a volume designed for the lending libraries of Sunday- 
schools. In endeavoring to justify the course of a young woman 
who, forsaking a ‘ blind and diseased ’ husband with ‘ huge hands,’ 
resembling as he lies back in his arm-chair ‘ a river-god in breeches,’ 
goes to America to reside in Madison, Wisconsin, until a divorce 
may be secured, returning thence as the wife of a doctor who 
wears spectacles, shoes with gutta-percha soles, and a tusson coat 
while walking around the room on all fours to keep down his fat, 
the author contrives to present to his public more of physiological 
science than is usually expected to be found outside the covers of 
a medical compendium, together with a superfluity of coarse de- 
tails that does not enrich our literature. Apart from this blemish, 
the story is one of interest and eloquence both in studies of char- 
acter and descriptions. (Socts. J. W. Lovell Co.) 


‘IN Gop’s Way,’ translated from the Norwegian of Bjérn- 
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‘AN ARTIST’S HONOR,’ by Octave Feuillet, translated by E. P. 
Robins, is one of those stories that seems to have struck upon a 
misfit in assuming English garb. Nothing but the shining gossa- 
mer of the original can save it from repulsiveness. Why the au- 
thor should have used his skill to create a high-minded, pure and 
sensitive young girl, and to exalt her in our eyes, only to condemn 
her to the familiar ending of the married heroine in the novels of 
her nation, is hard to understand. It is to be wished that transla- 
tions would cease to be in literary vogue, if this kind of thing is 
what they are to bring into our homes. Numbers of idle readers, 
who, stretching forth a hand to lift from a veranda table a book 
wherewith to while away the drifting summer hours, might have 
left to its idioms the original work of M. Feuillet, will be tempted 
by the attractive look of ‘An Artist’s Honor’ to acquaint them- 
selves with the superfluous immorality of its plot. (Socts. Cas- 
sell Publishing Co.) 





‘WRITTEN IN RED’ was the name of Stackhouse traced by the 
finger of a dying man dipped in his own blood on the wall of the 
room in which he was murdered. We are favored with a fac- 
simile, and a diagram of the premises, and are led to suspect 
that the dying man’s fingers may have been moved without his 
volition, by the murderer, in order to throw the police on the wron; 
scent. Conception and motive are sufficiently coarse, but the wor 
is well enough done to warrant us in expressing a wish to see 
Messrs. Charles Howard Montague and C. W. Dyar, the joint au- 
thors, in better business. (50 cts. Cassell Pub’g Co.) ——‘ WERE 
THEY SINNERS?’ asks Mr. Charles J. Bellamy of his ‘ young and 
handsome Luke Swift’ and ‘the piquant lady,’ Mrs. Lloyd, who 
was ‘another man’s wife, shut away from Luke Swift by barriers 
no man can scale unscathed.’ Well, no one needs to read far to 
be able to answer the question in the affirmative, and to add that 
Mr. Bellamy is ‘ another,’ a sinner not only against social conven- 
tions, but against sound literary taste. Mr. Ruskin’s dictum, that 
impure art is bad art, applies perfectly to this author’s case. His 
style is as affected and as false as his sentiments. We cannot say 
that his book has no resemblance to anything in life; but it is only 
to what is weak, perverse, and vitiated. (50 cts. Author’s Pub- 
lishing Co.) 





‘VIVIER, OF VIVIER, LONGMAN & CoO.’ is not a badly drawn 
character, and his antagonist, Harry Molleson, is worthy of him. 
Vivier has misemployed a sum of money entrusted to him by an 
inventor and, to secure the fortune so made, wishes his son to 
marry the inventor’s daughter. Molleson, for reasons of his own, 
sets himself to discover and defeat Vivier’s aim. The two 
rascals have something living and real about them, however 
far-fetched the details of their plots and counterplots. But the 
other characters remind us of Shakespeare’s man ‘made after 
dinner of a cheese-paring.’ Mr. W. C. Hudson’s impressions of 
country life near Albany have apparently been gained from the 
windows of a road-house; his heroine, Inez Alloway, except for 
her lack of vivacity, might have been taken from an English sport- 
ing novel ; and his artist, Ned Lysaght, is the regulation romancer’s 
artist, all Carlist cap and velveteen jacket. Among them all, these 
people make a tedious book. (50 cts, Cassell Publishing Co.) 





AFTER MUCH reading of paper-govered fiction one experiences a 
deep sense of relief in coming upon a book which is worthy of bet- 
ter company. ‘Pearl Powder,’ by Annie Edwardes, belies its 
name. There is nothing of the rouged and white-leaded sort in 
it but the face of old Lady Joan Carr, a relic of the mid-eighteenth 
century. And even she is so naturally drawn in a soft half-light, 
that from amusement we pass to liking ; and not even the morning 
toilet scene, where she moralizes on her shipwrecked beauty for 
the benefit of her young friend, Miss Harkness, excites any feeling 
of repulsion. The heroine, Philippa Harkness, is all the more 
charming because she is not perfect. She pledges her hand to 
Oliver Arden and gives away her heart to Henri Germaine, alias 
Liston ; but we cannot blame her much. The artist, Oliver, is the 
weakest character in the book, and is happily very little in it, being 
away most of the time in the capacity of a surgeon on one of His 
Majesty’s ships. Liston, on the contrary, is a fine gentleman of 
the old school, with a mystery about him, which, when dispelled, 
discloses some folly but more generosity on his part. Philippa, 
also, is generous and loses her lover to save him. Later, when 
she falls heiress to Lady Joan’s wealth, her generosity prompts 
her to throw herself and her fortune at Arden’s feet, who, having 
at this time grown sensible, accepts them. The scene is near 
London, within the range of ‘ Hellgate’ Lord Harrington's highway- 
man exploits. The wars of the Consulate thunder in the distance. 
Lady Joan, who brings to bear the experience and the knowledge 
of scandal gleaned in a long arid not too virtuous life in behalf of 
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the innocent ay and the reckless Germaine, gives card-parties 
by tallow-candle light at Carr’s Folly, and dies in a blaze of wax- 
tapers over the card-table at the Duchess of Caradoc’s, ‘fiddlers 
playing, lights ablaze, the house looking on.’ (socts. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co.) 


IN ‘MADAME DE MAURESCAMP,’ M. Octave Feuillet treats us 
once more to the stereotyped story of Parisian life—an unhappy 
marriage, fading illusions, a love-affair and the rest of it. Only the 
denouement is a little out of the common. There is the ‘moral’ 
with which M. Feuillet’s romances are as regularly supplied as 
the fables of an earlier day ; and though he succumbs from time to 
time to the present fashion of a brutal naturalism, he recovers him- 
self and, for the most part, uses the language of decent society. 
But for the little lapses just referred to, ‘ Madame de Maurescamp’ 
might be read as a fair example of the immense class of Freneh 
fiction to which it belongs. But with these in view, we must say— 
that the thing has been done a thousand times, and has often been 
done better. The translation, by Beth Page, is very good. (50 
cts. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


The Review of Reviews 


THE IDEA of a ‘ Review of Reviews’ was a happy one. Mr. 
Gladstone called it ‘highly useful as well as ingenious’; and Lord 
Salisbury wrote to Mr. Stead, when he learned that such a venture 
was contemplated :—‘ The number of reviews increases every year, 
and they are absorbing a large part of the literary activity of our 
time. But few people have the industry or the leisure to search 
for themselves every month, through the multitude of periodicals, 
for all the articles that are worth reading.’ Cardinal Manning took 
the same view. ‘We need to have at hand,’ he wrote, ‘certain 
articles and certain parts of articles, for ready reference.’ ‘There 
is undoubtedly a large amount of valuable matter, which appears 
every month in these publications,’ wrote a reader who will read 
no more—the late Lord Carnarvon,—‘ but which, being buried un- 
der a mass of unimportant writings, is overlooked, and cannot be 
recovered at will.’ Other distinguished Englishmen who expressed 
their hearty approval -of the plan which has been carried out this 

ear in The Review of Reviews were Lord Hartington, Lord Chief 
Sealien Coleridge, Sir Henry James, Gen. Wolseley (‘a very busy 
man, I shall of course enjoy and avail myself of your “ short cut ” 
to a knowledge of what our magazines contain’), Lord Dufferin, 
Mr. Balfour, Archdeacon Farrar, Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir 
Julian Pauncefote, Prof. Huxley, George Meredith, Canon Liddon 
and the Archbishops of York and Dublin. The Empress Fred- 
erick promptly enrolled herself as a subscriber. . 

In- America the Review was greeted no less cordially. Mr. 
Whittier wrote to Mr. Stead that the ‘unreadable multiplicity’ of 
a and reviews had made such a periodical ‘a necessity,’ 
and that he ‘ heartily approved of the editor’s address “ to all Eng- 
lish-speaking folk.”’ ‘A great convenience to scholars and to 
the reading public in general,’ ‘ an indispensable guide and com- 

anion,’ were the salient phrases in a letter from Dr. Holmes. Mr. 

well pronounced the plan ‘ very good, and likely to profit people 

in a hurry—as who isn’t nowadays, more’s the pity?” To Cardi- 

nal Gibbons the Revzew appeared as ‘a mirror reflecting the con- 
temporary thought of Great Britain and America.’ 

r. Stead has carried out his ingenious plan in a way to make 
The Review of Reviews the time-saving and labor-saving device it 
was intended to be. Besides the extracts and abridgments from 
the magazines and reviews, and the comments upon and in- 
dexes to their contents, which constitute the razson d'étre of the 


new monthly, each number contains a leading editorial summar- 
izing ‘The Progress of the World,’ a frontispiece (usually a por- 
trait), a ‘ character-sketch ’ of some man or woman toward whom all 
eyes are directed at the time, and a special article with illustrations. 
he globe upon its cover, outlined against a star-studded dark- 


blue background, gives equal prominence to the two great English- 
speaking cities, London and New York; and the names of the 
American magazines are as numerous and conspicuous as those of 
the English quarterlies and reviews. The Review is edited, in- 
deed, as much for the American as for the British public; yet the 
phenomenal though hardly surprising success it has already 
attained has been due chiefly to the demand for it at home, 
Hereafter it may be expected to have as wide if not a wider circu- 
lation in this country, for, beginning with the next (September) 
number, it will be issued in New York as well as in London, its 
American publishers being The Critic Co., of 52 and 54 Lafayette 
Place. The price of single copies is 20 cents ; annual subscrip- 
tion, $2. Back numbers (January to August) may be obtained at 
The Critic office. 
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I FIND IN THE World an editorial on a recent paragraph in 
this column. It begins thus :— 

A writer in Zhe Critic estimates that there are not more than half a 
hundred authors in the world who earn incomes of $5000 or more by 
writing books. He makes comparison between the rewards of the 
literary life and those of the law, citing the large company of lawyers 
whose abilities are no greater than those of authors, but who easily ex- 
ceed this standard of earnings. The comparison is a very unfair one. 


The ‘ unfairness,’ it seems, is due to the fact that lawyers make big 
incomes by doing uncongenial work, while the author expects to 
make a splendid living by my oe the sort of thing he likes best 
to do—z. ¢., writing books. e ‘half a hundred’ of the esti- 
mate referred to above presumably Stick to imaginative writing. 
But there are, thinks the Wor/d, numberless authors who earn 
$5000 a year or more, by supplementing this sort of work with 
writing for the magazines, newspapers, etc. Moreover, ‘there are 
many authors too busy to write books at all.’ Justso; and as long 
as the Wor/d admits that it doesn’t pay to write books, it can 
hardly be necessary to argue that authorship is a poorly paid pro- 
fession. The fact that men ‘too busy to write books’ make 
large incomes no more proves authorship a lucrative occupation 
than the poverty_of lawyers who didn’t practise their profession 
would prove the law to be a poor means of earning a livelihood. 
Col. Higginson, who takes as rose-colored a view of the literary 
calling as the editor of the Wor/d himself, declared at Chautauqua 
last week his doubt that any American author has made more than 
$10,000 a year for ten years. There is many a lawyer who has 
stuck to his profession and yet done better than that. 


MR. OSCAR WILDE, who is by no means the fool he once tried to 
persuade the world he was, printed a story called ‘The Picture 
of Dorian’ in a recent number of ZzpJzncott's, and is about to re- 
publish itin book form. When it appeared in the magazine, Zhe S?. 


James's Gazette stigmatized it as an immoral tale, and intimated that 


the author had written it to advertise himself. To this Mr. Wilde 
rejoined, in a letter to the editor, that ‘he was quite incapable of 
understanding how any work of art can be criticised from a moral 
pay oint.’ Having set himself right on this point, he proceeded 
as follows :— 


I think I may say without vanity—though I do not wish to appear to 
run vanity down—that of all men in England I am the one who requires 
least advertisement. I am tired to death of being advertised. I feel no 
thrill when I see my namein a paper. The chronicler does not interest 
me anymore. I wrote this book entirely for my own pleasure, and it 
gave me very great pleasure to write it. Whether it becomes popular or 
not is a matter of absolute indifference to me. Iam afraid, Sir, that the 
real advertisement is your cleverly written article. The English public, 
as a mass, takes no interest in a work of art until it is told that the work 
in question is immoral, and your réc/ame will, I have no doubt, largely 
increase the sale of the magazine; in which sale, I may mention with 
some regret, I have no pecuniary interest. 


THE MODEST TERMS in which this communication is couched 
are the best proof of its authenticity. The writer does not say that 
he is the most famous man in England, but only that he is the one 
who stands least in need of advertising. And no doubt this is 
true. Pears’ soap is scarcely better known than England’s own 
Oscar; and the beauty of it is, that the human commodity was 
advertised (to the proprietor’s great profit) without any of the ex- 
pense that attends the popularizing of a toilet article. Our kin be- 
yond sea are a curious people: at first they took the prince of 
zsthetes for a fool, lacking only the cap and bells; when they 
realized that he was not that, instead of putting him down asa 
clever humbug, they took him as seriously as he wished them to. 
In the reaction from their first blunder, they committed a second 
as gross. 


THE LISTENER of the Boston 7ranscrzfi thinks that if we have 
‘read the best things in our own language, and know something 
even through translations of the classics of other literatures, we may 
feel a right to spend our leisure over the last society novel. But. 
who has done this ?—who, at least, under thirty years of age?’ he 
adds. ‘Writing of books, Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson says :— 
“In comparing the number of g books with the shortness of 
life, many might well be read by proxy, if we had good proxies.”” 
This is a very happy suggestion ; but its practical value is impaired 
by the ‘if... Where are the good proxies to be had? Many are 
the devices to aid in the multiplication of books: the stenographer 
and  Lacmagerwd have enabled the prolific producer to produce more 
prolifically than ever; but nothing has been done to enable the 


reader to keep up with this forced production. Everybody is 
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writing and publishing at a rate never dreamt of before. Bound 
volumes pour from the press like cartridges from a mitrazileuse ; 
pam gr are daily multiplied in number and magnified in size ; 
and the Sunday newspapers are bulkier than the average book. 





YET ALL THE while the ‘ reading public’ faces the flood of lite- 
rature as pluckily, perhaps, Songs as hopelessly, as Mrs. Parting- 
ton faced the sea, with nothing but a mop to fight it with. The 
man who wants to make a fortune beside which the earnings of 
the Bell Telephone Co. will sink into insignificance, has only to 
invent a type-reading machine—and sell it cheap: something that 
will enable us to read a page in the moment now given to a line, a 
chapter where now we can compass but a page, and a whole book 
in the time now devoted toa chapter. Fame, too, as well as bound- 
less wealth, would be his meed. 


THE CAMBRIDGE 7ridune wants to know whether the world is 
‘better or worse the more it knows.’ It finds that a daily paper 
stops coming to a subscriber the day his subscription expires, 
while a literary weekly doesn’t. ‘Why should I be trusted six 
months by one journal, and. not a day by the other?’ the writer 
impulsively asked; and the person to whom the inquiry was ad- 
dressed replied in words that should be carved in gold and set up 
conspicuously wherever men are in the habit of meeting together 
and conferring on high themes. ‘Because,’ said the 7rzbune's 
wise counsellor, ‘ people who read literary journals are, as a class, 
above suspicion.’ A thousand words coal not more convincing] 

set forth this vital truth. ‘Will Zhe Crztzc not help us,’ the still 
unsatisfied writer goes on to say, ‘by telling us if it ever loses, or 
loses much, of its subscription money by its high faith in human 
nature—that is, human nature with a literary complexion.’ The 
editor has asked me to answer this question, and after consulta- 
tion with the publisher I am able to reply that the annual losses on 
arrears of subscription is infinitesimal, while subscribers who have 
failed to pay up for two or three years have sometimes, in renew- 
ing, sent with their cheque grateful acknowledgments for the 
courtesy shown in not ‘ stopping their paper.’ And now, in return, 
will the Cambridge Zrzbune kindly tell me what it means by ‘a 
literary complexion?’ Does it refer to the ‘ pale cast of thought Oe 





MINISTER REID has addressed to the French Minister of For- 
eign Affairs a letter protesting against the prohibition of American 
pork. The letter is a long one, and perhaps the word ‘ vigorous’ 
applied to it by the 7rzbune (an expert in the matter of Mr. Reid’s 
writings) is not too strong a one to use. Yet I defy any one to 
read it without smiling. 1 know it is a sin for me to sit and grin at 
it here, but the old three-cornered threat that the Senate will insist 
upon maintaining the tariff on paintings and statues unless the 
French buy our pork is so queer, that I really can’t help it. Mr. 
Reid pronounces ‘indefensible’ the French pretension that our 
pork is ‘unwholesome.’ Take our pigs, he says, or we wont take 
your pictures. Which is very much as if a Cambridge grocer should 
warn President Eliot of Harvard that he wouldn’t send his son to 
the University to be educated, unless the college caterer would 
pledge himself to get his eggs and butter at the parent’s shop. 





‘ APROPOS OF THE recent railroad strikes, etc., a friend in Cam- 
den writes :—‘I notice a good deal of incendiarism in quarters 
where one would suppose it would never reach. I think our press 
has a great deal to answer for, in its gross exaggeration and parade 
of rich men’s wealth, which unsettles people. That is one phase 
of the subject, which, though it cannot be called intentionally in- 
cendiary, has that effect, by exciting the “envy, hatred and malice 
and all uncharitableness ” of the unthinking public.’ 





APROPOS OF THE CLEANLINESS of Sydney Logan’s treatment 
of the theme of ‘Messalina,’ in his recently published five-act 
tragedy in verse, as contrasted with the ‘ warmth ’ (to put it mildly) 
of a woman's poem treating of ‘ Cleopatra’ and another book, also 
by a woman, reviewed in the same column, 7he Nation remarks :— 
‘It would be a curious outcome of the present tendency if it should 
ultimately be necessary to debar carefully reared young ladies from 
all books written by their own sex, and limit them strictly to a litera- 
ture supplied by men,’ One of the two books noticed in this con- 
nection was written ‘on a wager that the author [as a woman] 
could not treat the subject with the necessary warmth and color.’ 
The wager apparently was won. It is singular, indeed, that women 
should run men so close a race in their appeal, through literature, 
to the least spiritual side of man’s nature. Only a few months ago 
a new book written by a woman, and with the most unsuggestive 
title one could imagine, fell intomy hands. Turning a few pages, 
I saw that it had 
lovers of the erotic in fiction. 


en written solely to attract the attention of 
I threw it into the fire; and am 
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happy to say that the harmless name of the story has evidently de- 
feated the author’s purpose in writing it. It is not one of the books 
that have been ‘ raided ’ recently. 





Mr. STEVENSON HAS REPRINTED, as a shillin phiet 
(Chatto & Windus), his open letter tothe Rev. Mr. Hyde of Hono- 
lulu, which appeared in Zhe Scots Observer, and was freely quoted 
from in these columns. In the meantime Mr. Hyde has published 
a reply, in which he claims that Mr. Stevenson practically ad- 
mitted the charges brought against Father Damien. The number 
of those who do not take this view of the matter is just one less 
than the number of those who have read Mr. Stevenson’s scathin 
rebuke of the Honolulu minister. No one but a Mr. Hyde coul 
have read that without blushing for the man whose slanderous 
utterances called it. forth. 


London Letter 


THE FIAT has gone forth—the London season is no more; and 
now it is all. hurry-skurry to be off—and ‘ Devil take the hind- 
most.’ 

Only a fortnight ago, when I wrote my last London Letter, all, 
to the eye of inexperience, was going on as usual; indeed, there 
was even an increased vivacity of movement, and a superadded 
amount of entertainment and parade,—but it was this very rush 
and crush, this resolute crowding of every species of gaiety into 
the smallest possible compass, which to the older Aadctués of the 
metropolis betokened the near approach of dissolution. The Lon- 
don season, like some ingenious firework, on arriving at its climax 
bursts into a blaze of stars, and there is an end of it. 

Now, the most fashionable places to be seen are Cook’s offices, 
or King’s Cross railway station—for choice the latter, King’s 
Cross being the principal starting point for ‘ Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and the North,’ as Bradshaw has it,—and while a trip on the Conti- 
nent is within the reach of almost any one, a Highland moor, or 
even a Highland tour is just a cut above the imagination and the 
purse of the ordinary holiday maker. The traffic on the new 
Scotch line over the Forth Bridge is, I am told, enormous; a trav- 
eller arriving here last night vza that route, reported that it was 
altogether beyond the -power of the officials to cope with at the 

resent moment, when so many of the good old Scotch towns are 
Gon their ‘ week,’ which is their one time of revel in the year. 
As this custom is peculiar to Scotland, let me explain that Glas- 
ow, Dundee, Aberdeen, and many lesser commercial centres, 
edicate one week in the year—in July, as a rule—to holding a 
fair, during which time the citizens are given up to revelry, more 
especially to going on excursions—or, as they designate them, 
‘ pleasure-trips "—with their families ; and my own recollections of 
‘Glasgow week,’ twenty years ago, consist of finding nests of 
sleepers all over my father’s grounds in the lovely Isle of Bute, 
these sleepers having brought no portmanteaux, and electing to 
pay no hotel bills. They simply lay down in some shady nook 
when the long summer day was done, and slept the sleep of the 
weary. I may add that these people were usually hardworking, 
decent artisans, and at no other time would have dreamed of ex- 
changing their canny beds for the open roof of Heaven,—but 
‘Glasgow week’ was an excuse for everything. 

The Forth Bridge being this year the centre of attraction, for 
some nights during the past ten days the Waverley Station, Edin- 
burgh, has been a perfect Pandemonium, and the luckless officials, 
already spent with the day’s arduous labors, have had to remain at 
their posts all through the night, finding it even then next to im- 
possible to get the dense masses of travellers off upon their various 
routes. 

Some folRs that we hear of are going to take out their holiday- 
making in another fashion. It seems a curious idea, but it isa 
fact that learned Oxford is at the present time the scene of an in- 
vasion likely to make the Oxford Don of other days turn in his 
grave. By all the canons of university law, the sacred precincts. 
ought, during these months of repose, to be sunk in lethargy, pro- 
found, dignified, sublime. Oxford to-day is, on the contrary, very 
wide awake indeed. The venerable city has just received within 
its open arms an army of bold invaders who mean to be not only 
zn her, but of her, for the time being. They are not tourists, not 
pleasure-seekers, they are indeed strangers and pilgrims, but of a 
nobler order; and as such, the Oxford of to-day bids them wel- 
come. This is now the third year in which the University Exten- 
sion summer meeting has been held at this great centre of learn- 
ing. It is to attend the course of lectures delivered for their bene- 
fit, and to partake of the other intellectual good things catered for 
by the promotors of the scheme, that the present array of students 
from all parts of England have now gathered together. The 
meeting has greatly enlarged its borders since it was first insti- 
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the innocent Philippa and the reckless Germaine, gives card-parties 
by tallow-candle light at Carr’s Folly, and dies in a blaze of wax- 
tapers over the card-table at the Duchess of Caradoc’s, ‘fiddlers 


playing, lights ablaze, the house looking on.’ (50 cts. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co.) 


- IN ‘MADAME DE MAURESCAMP,’ M. Octave Feuillet treats us 
once more to the stereotyped story of Parisian life—an pcg 
marriage, fading illusions, a love-affair and the rest of it. Only the 
denouement is a little out of the common. There is the ‘moral’ 
with which M. Feuillet’s romances are as regularly supplied as 
the fables of an earlier day ; and though he succumbs from time to 
time to the present fashion of a brutal naturalism, he recovers him- 
self and, for the most part, uses the language of decent society. 
But for the little lapses just referred to, ‘ Madame de Maurescamp’ 
might be read as a fair example of the immense class of Freneh 
fiction to which it belongs. But with these in view, we must say— 
that the thing has been done a thousand times, and has often been 
done better. The translation, by Beth Page, is very good. (50 
cts. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


The Review of Reviews 


THE IDEA of a ‘Review of Reviews’ was a happy one. Mr. 
Gladstone called it ‘highly useful as well as ingenious’; and Lord 
Salisbury wrote to Mr. Stead, when he learned that such a venture 
was contemplated :—‘ The number of reviews increases every year, 
and se! are absorbing a large part of the literary activity of our 
time. But few people have the industry or the leisure to search 
for themselves every month, through the multitude of periodicals, 
for all the articles that are worth reading.’ Cardinal Manning took 
the same view. ‘We need to have at hand,’ he wrote, ‘certain 
articles and certain parts of articles, for ready reference.’ ‘There 
is undoubtedly a large amount of valuable matter, which appears 
every month in these publications,’ wrote a reader who will read 
no more—the late Lord Carnarvon,—‘ but which, being buried un- 
der a mass of unimportant writings, is overlooked, and cannot be 
recovered at will.’ Other distinguished Englishmen who expressed 
their hearty approval .of the plan which has been carried out this 

ear in The Review of Reviews were Lord Hartington, Lord Chief 
Tealton Coleridge, Sir Henry James, Gen. Wolseley (‘a very busy 
man, I shall of course enjoy and avail myself of your “ short cut ” 
to a knowledge of what our magazines contain’), Lord Dufferin, 
Mr. Balfour, Archdeacon Farrar, Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir 
Julian Pauncefote, Prof. Huxley, George Meredith, Canon Liddon 
and the Archbishops of York and Dublin. The Empress Fred- 
erick promptly enrolled herself as a subscriber. . 

In- America the Review was greeted no less cordially. Mr. 
Whittier wrote to Mr. Stead that the ‘unreadable multiplicity’ of 
magazines and reviews had made such a periodical ‘a necessity,’ 
and that he ‘ heartily approved of the editor’s address “ to all Eng- 
lish-speaking folk.”’ ‘A great convenience to scholars and to 
the reading public in general,’ ‘an indispensable guide and com- 

anion,’ were the salient phrases in a letter from Dr. Holmes. Mr. 

well pronounced the plan ‘ very good, and likely to profit people 

in a hurry—as who isn’t nowadays, more’s the pity?’ To Cardi- 

nal Gibbons the Revéew appeared as ‘a mirror reflecting the con- 
epee thought of Great Britain and America.’ 

r. Stead has carried out his ingenious plan in a way to make 
The Review of Reviews the time-saving and labor-saving device it 
was intended to be. Besides the extracts and abridgments from 
the magazines and reviews, and the comments upon and in- 
dexes to their contents, which constitute the vazson d'étre of the 
new rege each number contains a leading editorial summar- 
izing ‘The Progress of the World,’ a frontispiece (usually a por- 
trait), a ‘ character-sketch ’ of some man or woman toward whom all 
eyes are directed at the time, and a special article with illustrations. 

he globe upon its cover, outlined against a star-studded dark- 
blue background, gives equal prominence to the two great English- 
speaking cities, London and New York; and the names of the 
American magazines are as numerous and conspicuous as those of 
the English quarterlies and reviews. The Review is edited, in- 
deed, as much for the American as for the British public; yet the 
phenomenal though hardly surprising success it has already 
attained has been due chiefly to the demand for it at home. 
Hereafter it may be expected to have as wide if not a wider circu- 
lation in this country, for, beginning with the next (September) 
number, it will be issued in New York as well as in London, its 
American publishers being The Critic Co., of 52 and 54 Lafayette 
Place. The price of single copies is 20 cents ; annual subscrip- 
tion, $2. Back numbers (January to August) may be obtained at 
The Critic office. 


os 
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The Lounger 


I FIND IN THE World an editorial on a recent paragraph in 
this column. It begins thus :— 

A writer in Zhe Critic estimates that there are not more than half a 
hundred authors in the world who earn incomes of $5000 or more by 
writing books. He makes comparison between the rewards of the 
literary life and those of the law, citing the large company of lawyers 
whose abilities are no greater than those of authors, but who easily ex- 
ceed this standard of earnings. The comparison is a very unfair one. 


The ‘ unfairness,’ it seems, is due to the fact that lawyers make big 
incomes by doing uncongenial work, while the author expects to 
make a splendid living by doing just the sort of thing he likes best 
to do—z. ¢., writing books. e ‘half a hundred’ of the esti- 
mate referred to above presumably stick to imaginative writing. 
But there are, thinks the Wor/d, numberless authors who earn 
$5000 a year or more, by supplementing this sort of work with 
writing for the magazines, newspapers, etc. Moreover, ‘there are 
many authors too busy to write books at all.’ Justso; and as long 
as the Wor/d admits that it doesn’t pay to write books, it can 
hardly be necessary to argue that authorship is a poorly paid pro- 
fession. The fact that men ‘too busy to write books’ make 
large incomes no more proves authorship a lucrative occupation 
than the poverty_of lawyers who didn’t practise their profession 
would prove the law to be a poor means of earning a livelihood. 
Col. Higginson, who takes as rose-colored a view of the literary 
calling as the editor of the Wor/d himself, declared at Chautauqua 
last week his doubt that any American author has made more than 
$10,000 a year for ten years. There is many a lawyer who has 
stuck to his profession and yet done better than that. 


MR. OSCAR WILDE, who is by no means the fool he once tried to 
persuade the world he was, printed a story called ‘The Picture 
of Dorian’ in a recent number of Lzfpzncott's, and is about to re- 
publish itin book form. When it appeared in the magazine, Zhe S?. 
James's Gazette stigmatized it as an immoral tale, and intimated that 
the author had written it to advertise himself. To this Mr. Wilde 
rejoined, in a letter to the editor, that ‘he was quite incapable of 
understanding how any work of art can be criticised from a moral 
standpoint.’ Having set himself right on this point, he proceeded 
as follows :— 

I think I may say without vanity—though I do not wish to appear to 
run vanity down—that of all men in England I am the one who requires 
least advertisement. I am tired to death of being advertised. I feel no 
thrill when I see my name in a paper. The chronicler does not interest 
me anymore. I wrote this book entirely for my own pleasure, and it 
gave me very great pleasure to write it. Whether it becomes popular or 
not is a matter of absolute indifference to me. Iam afraid, Sir, that the 
real advertisement is your cleverly written article. The English public, 
as a mass, takes no interest in a work of art until it is told that the work 


in question is immoral, and your véc/ame will, I have no doubt, largely 
increase the sale of the magazine; in which sale, I may mention with 
some regret, I have no pecuniary interest. 


THE MODEST TERMS in which this communication is couched 
are the best proof of its authenticity. The writer does not say that 
he is the most famous man in England, but only that he is the one 
who stands least in need of advertising. And no doubt this is 
true. Pears’ soap is scarcely better known than England's own 
Oscar; and the beauty of it is, that the human commodity was 
advertised (to the proprietor’s great profit) without any of the ex- 
pense that attends the popularizing of a toilet article. Our kin be- 
yond sea are a curious people: at first they took the prince of 
zsthetes for a fool, lacking only the cap and bells; when they 
realized that he was not that, instead of putting him down asa 
clever humbug, they took him as seriously as he wished them to. 
In the reaction from their first blunder, they committed a second 
as gross. 


THE LISTENER of the Boston 7ranscrzfi thinks that if we have 
‘read the best things in our own language, and know something 
even through translations of the classics of other literatures, we may 
feel a right to spend our leisure over the last society novel. But 
who has done this ?—who, at least, under thirty years of age?’ he 
adds. ‘Writing of books, Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson says :— 
“In comparing the number of g books with the shortness of 
life, many might well be read by proxy, if we had — proxies,”” 
This is a very happy suggestion ; but its practical value is impaired 
by the ‘if.’ Where are the good proxies to be had? Many are 
the devices to aid in the multiplication of books: the stenographer 
and typewriter have enabled the prolific producer to produce more 
prolifically than ever; but nothing has been done to enable the 
reader to keep up with this forced production. Everybody is 
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writing and publishing at a rate never dreamt of before. Bound 
volumes pour from the press like cartridges from a mitrailleuse ; 
ps. gy are daily multiplied in number and magnified in size ; 
and the Sunday newspapers are bulkier than the average book. 





YET ALL THE while the ‘ reading public’ faces the flood of lite- 
rature as pluckily, perhaps, mange as hopelessly, as Mrs. Parting- 
ton faced the sea, with nothing but a mop to fight it with. Th 
man who wants to make a fortune beside which the earnings o 
the Bell Telephone Co. will sink into insignificance, has only to 
invent a type-reading machine—and sell it cheap : something that 
will enable us to read a page in the moment now given to a line, a 
chapter where now we can compass but a page, and a whole book 
in the time now devoted toa chapter. Fame, too, as well as bound- 
less wealth, would be his meed. 


THE CAMBRIDGE 7ribune wants to know whether the world is 
‘better or worse the more it knows,’ It finds that a daily paper 
stops coming to a subscriber the day his subscription expires, 
while a literary weekly doesn’t. ‘Why should I be trusted six 
months by one journal, and. not a day by the other?’ the writer 
teepaleiente asked ; and the person to whom the inquiry was ad- 
dressed replied in words that should be carved in gold and set up 
conspicuously wherever men are in the habit of meeting together 
and conferring on high themes. ‘Because,’ said the 7rzbune's 
wise counsellor, ‘ people who read literary journals are, as a class, 
above suspicion.’ A thousand words could not more convincing] 

set forth this vital truth. ‘Will Zhe Crztic not help us,’ the still 
unsatisfied writer goes on to say, ‘ by telling us if it ever loses, or 
loses much, of its subscription money by its high faith in human 
nature—that is, human nature with a literary complexion.’ The 
editor has asked me to answer this question, and after consulta- 
tion with the publisher I am able to reply that the annual losses on 
arrears of subscription is infinitesimal, while subscribers who have 
failed to pay up for two or three years have sometimes, in renew- 
ing, sent with their cheque grateful acknowledgments for the 
courtesy shown in not ‘ stopping their paper.’ And now, in return, 
will the Cambridge Zrzbune kindly tell me what it means by ‘a 
literary complexion?’ Does it refer to the ‘ pale cast of thought Soe 





MINISTER REID has addressed to the French Minister of For- 
eign Affairs a letter protesting against the prohibition of American 
pork. The letter is a long one, and perhaps the word ‘ vigorous’ 
applied to it by the 7rzbune (an expert in the matter of Mr. Reid’s 
writings) is not too strong a one to use. Yet I defy any one to 
read it without smiling. 1 know it is a sin for me to sit and grin at 
it here, but the old three-cornered threat that the Senate will insist 
upon maintaining the tariff on paintings and statues unless the 
French buy our pork is so queer, that I really can’t help it. Mr. 
Reid pronounces ‘indefensible’ the French pretension that our 
pork is ‘unwholesome.’ Take our pigs, he says, or we wont take 
your pictures. Which is very much as if a Cambridge grocer should 
warn President Eliot of Harvard that he wouldn’t send his son to 
the University to be educated, unless the college caterer would 
pledge himself to get his eggs and butter at the parent’s shop. 





‘ APROPOS OF THE recent railroad strikes, etc., a friend in Cam- 
den writes :—‘I notice a good deal of incendiarism in quarters 
where one would suppose it would never reach. I think our press 
has a great deal to answer for, in its gross exaggeration and parade 
of rich men’s wealth, which unsettles people. That is one phase 
of the subject, which, though it cannot be called intentionally in- 
cendiary, has that effect, by exciting the “ envy, hatred and malice 
and all uncharitableness ” of the unthinking public.’ 





APROPOS OF THE CLEANLINESS of Sydney Logan’s treatment 
of the theme of ‘Messalina,’ in his recently published five-act 
tragedy in verse, as contrasted with the ‘ warmth’ (to put it mildly) 
of a woman’s poem treating of ‘ Cleopatra’ and another book, also 
by a woman, reviewed in the same column, 7he Nation remarks :— 
‘It would be a curious outcome of the present tendency if it should 
ultimately be necessary to debar carefully reared young ladies from 
all books written by their own sex, and limit them strictly to a litera- 
ture supplied by men.’ One of the two books noticed in this con- 
nection was written ‘on a wager that the author [as a woman] 
could not treat the subject with the necessary warmth and color.’ 
The wager apparently was won. It is singular, indeed, that women 
should run men so close a race in their appeal, through literature, 
to the least spiritual side of man’s nature. Only a few months ago 


a new book written by a woman, and with the most unsuggestive 
Len ge a few pages, 

e attention of 
I threw it into the fire; and am 


title one could imagine, fell into my hands. 
I saw that it had been written solely to attract t 
lovers of the erotic in fiction. 
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happy to say that the harmless name of the story has evidently de- 


author’s purpose in writing it. It is not one of the books 
that have been ‘ raided ’ recently. ‘ 





MR. STEVENSON HAS REPRINTED, as a shilling pamphlet 
(Chatto & Windus), his open letter tothe Rev. Mr. Hyde of Hono- 
lulu, which appeared in Zhe Scots Observer, and was freely quoted 
from in these columns. In the meantime Mr. Hyde has published 
a reply, in which he claims that Mr. Stevenson practically ad- 
mitted the charges brought against Father Damien. The number 
of those who do not take this view of the matter is just one less 
than the number of those who have read Mr. Stevenson’s scathin 
rebuke of the Honolulu minister. No one but a Mr. Hyde coul 
have read that without blushing for the man whose slanderous 
utterances called it forth. 


London Letter 


THE FIAT has gone forth—the London season is no more; and 
now it is all hurry-skurry to be off—and ‘ Devil take the hind- 
most.’ 

Only a fortnight ago, when I wrote my last London Letter, all, 
to the eye of inexperience, was going on as usual; indeed, there 
was even an increased vivacity of movement, and a superadded 
amount of entertainment and parade,—but it was this very rush 
and crush, this resolute crowding of every species of gaiety into 
the smallest possible compass, which to the older Aadctués of the 
metropolis betokened the near approach of dissolution. The Lon- 
don season, like some ingenious firework, on arriving at its climax 
bursts into a blaze of stars, and there is an end of it. 

Now, the most fashionable places to be seen are Cook's offices, 
or King’s Cross railway station—for choice the latter, King’s 
Cross being the principal starting point for ‘ Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and the North,’ as Bradshaw has it,—and while a trip on the Conti- 
nent is within the reach of almost any one, a Highland moor, or 
even a Highland tour is just a cut above the imagination and the 
purse of the ordinary holiday maker. The traffic on the new 
Scotch line over the Forth Bridge is, I am told, enormous; a trav- 
eller arriving here last night vza that route, reported that it was 
altogether beyond the -power of the officials to cope with at the 

resent moment, when so many of the good old Scotch towns are 
Gomer their ‘ week,’ which is their one time of revel in the year. 
As this custom is peculiar to Scotland, let me explain that Glas- 
ow, Dundee, Aberdeen, and many lesser commercial centres, 
edicate one week in the year—in July, as a rule—to holding a 
fair, during which time the citizens are given up to revelry, more 
especially to going on excursions—or, as they designate them, 
‘ pleasure-trips "—with their families ; and my own recollections of 
‘Glasgow week,’ twenty years ago, consist of finding nests of 
sleepers all over my father’s grounds in the lovely Isle of Bute, 
these sleepers having brought no portmanteaux, and electing to 
pay no hotel bills. They simply lay down in some shady nook 
when the long summer day was done, and slept the sleep of the 
weary. I may add that these people were usually hardworking, 
decent artisans, and at no other time would have dreamed of ex- 
changing their canny beds for the open roof of Heaven,—but 
‘Glasgow week’ was an excuse for everything. 

The Forth Bridge being this year the centre of attraction, for 
some nights during the past ten days the Waverley Station, Edin- 
burgh, has been a perfect Pandemonium, and the luckless officials, 
already spent with the day’s arduous labors, have had to remain at 
their posts all through the night, finding it even then next to im- 
possible to get the dense masses of travellers off upon their various 
routes. 

Some folRs that we hear of are going to take out their holiday- 
making in another fashion. It seems a curious idea, but it isa 
fact that learned Oxford is at the present time the scene of an in- 
vasion likely to make the Oxford Don of other days turn in his. 
grave. By all the canons of university law, the sacred precincts 
ought, during these months of repose, to be sunk in lethargy, pro- 
found, dignified, sublime. Oxford to-day is, on the contrary, very 
wide awake indeed. The venerable city has just received within 
its open arms an army of bold invaders who mean to be not only 
zn her, but of her, for the time being. They are not tourists, not 
pleasure-seekers, they are indeed strangers and pilgrims, but of a 
nobler order; and as such, the Oxford of to-day bids them wel- 
come. This is now the third year in which the University Exten- 
sion summer meeting has been held at this great centre of learn- 
ing. It is to attend the course of lectures delivered for their bene- 
fit, and to partake of the other intellectual good things catered for 
by the promotors of the scheme, that the present array of students 
from all parts of England have now gathered together. The 
meeting has greatly enlarged its borders since it was first insti- 
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tuted in 1888; though full of promise then, it has increased in 
numbers and in requirements, and bids fair to assume rapidly even 
greater proportions still. By such a yearly gathering an immense 
impetus has been found to be given to the work of University Ex- 
‘tension. 

What that work is I may briefly state. It is a worthy and gen- 
‘rous effort to extend to the many, as far as possible, peculiar 
privileges, which in their entirety can only be enjoyed by the for- 
tunate few. Under the old system, Oxford with all its rare value 
and charm, had to a certain extent lived for itself. The larger in- 
tellectual life of the country now demands that our ancient Uni- 
versities should bear their parts as historic seats of learning. An 
“Oxford or Cambridge Collegiate career can only be within the 
reach of a small minority, but it is not impossible nor impracticable 
to extend the University teaching far beyond this limited range, 
-and by bringing those who crave for this into actual contact with 
the venerable and splendid seats of culture, a zest is given to the 
mental appetite the value of which is not to be underestimated. 

The lectures for this summer meeting are to be provided by 
some of the first men of the time. History, Literature, Art, Sci- 
sence, Political Economy—these aie some of the subjects which are 
to be treated by some cf the ablest living exponents of the several 
themes. Then there are to be conferences, special sermons, con- 
certs, water-parties—all the sweet amenities, in short, which may 
“serve to beguile the students’ lighter hours, They will rove hither 
-and thither athwart the shady meadows, pace the mossy cloisters, 
-gaze upon the hallowed walls and towers—and I cannot but think, 
whatever the disdainful undergraduate may feel concerning such a 
‘mode of passing the ‘ Long,’ that perchance there are some now so- 
journing in his deserted quarters, who will look back through years 
‘to come to these pleasant August days, when they not only added to 
their stores of knowledge and of thought, but Tet loose the wings 
-of fancy, and set fire to the smouldering embers of enthusiasm. 

Apropos, I note that Brasenose College, Oxford, has just re- 
gained a lost possession, and one which it apparently holds dear. 
“This is the quaint bronze knocker from which it derived its name; 
‘the said knocker having been alienated from its ancient home for 
nearly six centuries. When the Oxford ‘scholars’ migrated to 
Stamford in 1334, in consequence of a feud which then distracted 
the University, they carried off this knocker with them ; and ever 
‘since then, it had remained on the door of the house in which they 
‘settled. This house was, however, sold: more than once; and the 
other day, when it was again in the market, Brasenose itself be- 
came the purchaser, and bore off once more the ancient emblem. 


it represents a lion’s face, with a ring through the mouth, and was 

probably modelled in the twelfth century. Surely this is the first 

boas on record that a house has been bought for the sake of its 
nocker ! 


A curious book has also made its appearance quite lately. This 


is an unrecorded edition of Tyndale’s New Testament. Mr. J. R. 
Dove writes to the 7zmes that he has forwarded the volume to the 
British Museum, and Dr. Garnett thus reports on it : ‘ This imper- 
fect copy of an unknown edition of Tyndale’s last revision contains 
some of the identical woodcuts and initial letters used in printin 
the G. H. edition of 1534-5, the order of the books corresponds wit: 
Tyndale’s testament of 1534-5, Hebrews coming after St. Peter, 
and the three Epistles of St. John. The text isin small black letter, 
but the prologues are in Gothic type. The chapters are 
not divided into verses, but have the letters A, B, C, D, down the 
sides, as all English Testaments had, until Whittingham’s edition 
of 1557. Unfortunately, this solitary remnant of a very early edi- 
tion is imperfect. It begins with St. Matthew, Chap. IV., and ends 
with Hebrews, Chap. XIII., and other leaves are missing.’ 

‘Masters of Wood-Engraving,’ by Mr. W. J. Linton, which is 
now to be seen at Quaritch’s or Bain’s, is the result of twenty 

ears’ laborious and painstaking work. Those who care to see 

ow far the art of bookmaking can be carried in the matter of pa- 
per, print, and pictures, should look in at one or other of these 
resorts of the bibliophile, this week. Moreover the book itself, as 
a contemporary points out, is a ‘thread of history worth preserv- 
ing.’ In it specimens of all the masters of the art during four cen- 
turies appear, being collectively and historically represented by 
some two hundred and fifty examples. Of the ten-guinea edition 
500 copies complete the issue, while of the twenty-guinea, extra- 
embellished edition, only 100 copies leave the press. This last is 
already at a premium. 

The Blackwood article anent the book of the day and its hero, 
is well worth anyone’s reading. It is severe; it is trenchant; and 
it is written without scruples of any kind. Every now and then 
Stanley has a hard time of it at the hands of his reviewer, but anon 
the pen is almost run away with, as though an overmastering sense 
of the personal greatness of the subject compelled the writer to 
use language and pour forth encomiums which in cooler blood he 
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would have avoided. Whilst perusing the article a vision of 
Stanley's stern, set, relentless face rose before my eyes, and I felt 
that this unknown commentator had the key to the character 
which lay beneath. 

Of the other Blackwood papers, ‘Crime in Fiction’ is the best; 
but we have had nothing so good from that quarter since ‘ The 
Days of the Dandies’ came to their untimely close. 

LONDON, August 5, 1890. L. B. WALFORD. 


Cardinal Newman 


IN THE DEATH of eo Henry Newman, of whose career we 
gave a sketch last week, one of the most fascinating personalities 
of our generation disappears from the life of England. Living as 
a recluse, he was known wherever the English speech is heard. 
The leader in the most reactionary movement of our century in the 
Church of England, he was loved with an almost sacred enthusi- 
asm by Broad Churchman and Agnostic. A ‘pervert’ to Rome— 
that thing accursed to the British Philistine,—he was a saint to the 
blatant ‘No Popery’ Evangelical. A medizval Churchman, writ- 
ing fondly of ‘ The Arians of the Fourth Century’ and dwelling 
sympathetically on ‘The Lives of the Saints,’ his spell was curi- 
ously laid upon the practical man of the nineteenth century. 
His habitual companions were the books of monkish Latin which 
embalm the spiritual life of Catholicism; yet his pen was ever dip- 
in the ‘ well of English undefiled,’ so that his writings are ac- 

nowledged as the masterpieces of literary style in a generation of 
the immortals. 

His career was a failure, as men judge, yet whoever thinks of 

itying him? His youthful effort to lead back the Church of Eng- 
and to the Mother Church proved only that logic does not carry 
the Briton off his feet, and that no most splendid leadership can 
stem the current of the centuries. Bitter, indeed, must have been the 
disappointment to that great soul in the spiritual solitudes of the 
Oratory, when his enthusiastic gam, | paused at the chasm 
which he had taken so firmly, and drew back to the illogical shel- 
ter of the Vza Media, Within the Church of Rome, the foremost 
Churchman of his day held no position of power and knew no dig- 
nity of title until the ordinary term of human life had been passed. 

Wonderful as a controversionalist, he is, to the greater hosts who 
knew him, only the author of the finest hymn of our generation. 
Those who seem to be walking in opposite directions from him 
lift their loftiest aspirations and their most sacred sorrows in his 
cry for the leadings of the Kindly Light. The fascination of his 
style holds the secret of his subtle personal power—a massive in- 
tellectual strength, finely disciplined, attempered through rich cul- 
ture, dignified with the majesty of a royal soul, limpid in the purity of 
a saintly spirit, breathing through our inner being that mystic afflatus 
which steals;upon_us from the pages of Plato and Marcus Aurelius. 

It is too early to estimate Cardinal Newman’s contribution to 
the thought and life of his generation. Despite his splendid intel- 
lectual qualities, his thought made not for but against mental prog- 
ress. The callow Evangelicalness of his boyhood and the surface 
drift of his young manhood towards Liberalism were foreordained 
to pass on into the Catholicism of his ripened years. His ‘ Apolo- 

ia pro Vita Sua’ discloses the character of his mental make-up— 
his suspicion of reason in matters of faith, his fear of freedom, the 
necessity of his falling back upon authority in order to strenuous- 
ness of living. It was inevitable that he should seek the one 
Church which, in the Western world, can logically claim authority. 
In his magnificent manhood, he stands as the rebuke of all light 
slurring of the natures which turn to the Church of Rome for 
mental peace, in order that they may live nobly. 

But, none the less, such natures are survivals from the past. 
They belong to the childhood of the race. Manhood’s true word 
is that seal of Lucretia Mott—Truth for authority, not authority for 
truth. The faith that is to be must rest on reason. And so this 
lofty mind's life-work cannot but be called reactionary. Perhaps 
his truest life-work was not intellectual but spiritual. The move- 
ment which, intellectually, was a reaction, has cleared and deep- 
ened the inner springs of spiritual life. It has been, like its con- 
temporary Evangelical movement, a religious revival. ‘To the fas- 
cinating personality of the great leader of that movement our 
selfish, secular, nineteenth century society owes the most impres- 
sive illustration that a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of things which he possesseth ; that the true honor of manhood is 
to walk as seeing the things which are invisible ; that still, as of old, 
the answer which Carlyle so loved to that searching question of 
the archaic Catechism holds true, and man’s chief end is to glorify 
God and enjoy Him forever. The real apology for his life lay in 
that inner necessity of living with strenuous earnestness, Thanks 
to the finest writer of our day, we know that the age of the saints 
is not past. 
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Mr. Whittier’s Latest Poem 


Mr. AND Mrs. D. LOTHROP gave a reception to Mrs. John A. 
Logan, the General’s widow, on Thursday, Aug. 14, throwing open 
for that purpose their home, the Wayside, at Concord, Mass., where 
Hawthorne lived for many years. Mrs. Lothrop received her 
guests upon the lawn. Addresses were made by ex-Gov. Long 
and Dr. S. F. Smith, author of ‘My Country, ‘tis of Thee,’ after 
which a verse of the national Anthem was sung. The Rev. A. E. 
“Winship read Mrs. Elizabeth Phelps Ward's poem, ‘ The. Unseen 
Comrades,’ and the venerable Dr. Andrew P. Peabody of Harvard 
spoke at some length, chiefly of Dr. Smith’s national hymn. The 

rogram included the reading of Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford’s ‘ Decoration Day’ and ‘Altar Fires,’ Mrs. Cheney's ‘ Tradi- 
‘tions of Old Times’ and Dr. Holmes’s ‘ Brother Jonathan’s Lament 
for Sister Caroline,’ interspersed with selections by the band. Mr. 
Whittier was unable to be present, but sent a letter enclosing the 
following poem, ‘ Our Country *:— 


Our thought of thee is glad with hope, 
Dear country of our love and prayers; 
Thy way is down no, fatal slope, 
But up to freer sun and airs. 


Tried as by furnace fires, and yet 

By God’s grace only stronger made; 
In future tasks before thee set 

Thou shalt not lack the old time aid. 


The fathers sleep, but men remain 
As true and wise and brave as they ; 
Why count the loss without the gain ? 
The best is that we have to-day. 


No lack was in thy primal stock, 
No. weakling founders builded here; 
‘There were the men of Plymouth Rock, 
The Puritan and Cavalier; 


And they whose firm endurance gained 
The freedom of the souls of men, 

Whose hands unstained in peace maintained 
The swordless commonwealth of Penn, 


And time shall be the power of all 
To do the work that duty bids; 
And make the people’s Council Hall 

As lasting as the Pyramids. 


Thy lesson all the world shall learn, 
The nations at thy feet shall sit; 
Earth’s furthest mountain tops shall burn 
With watchfires from thine own uplit. 


Great, without seeking to be great 

By fraud or conquest—rich in gold} 
But richer in the large estate 

Of virtue which thy children hold. 


With peace that comes of purity, 
And strength to simple justice due, 

So owns our loy.l dream of thee. 
God of our Fathers! make it true. 


Oh, land of lands! to thee we give 
Our love, our trust, our service free: 

For thee thy sons shall nobly live, 
And at thy need shall die for thee. 





Authorship in England 
{‘G. W. S.,’ in the New York Tribune.) 


LONDON, July 19. 

Wuy is there no Society of Authors in the United States? I 
shall perhaps be told there is one, but is there one answering to the 
Society of Men of Letters in France or to that which Mr. Besant 
directs in England? Who will be the American Mr. Besant? The 
work he has done here is most useful, and it would be hard to 

raise it, or him, too highly, if you consider that it has been done 

y an author who is himself both busy and successful. He gives 
many hours a week to the cause of Literature, and to the interests 
-of his fellow-authors. He has made the Society what it is; a body 
with purely practical aims, using practical methods to attain them. 
it takes a long time for the English—and perhaps sometimes for 
others than English—to grasp a new fact, or comprehend the real 
object of a new enterprise. 

There are people, as Mr. Besant tells us, who look on the Society 
as one which exists for the purpose of patching up, or even of creat- 
ang, quarrels and grievances with publishers. It is nothing of the 
kind. The Society has no quarrel with publishers as such, and 
mever had any, says Mr. Besant, and he explains once more that it 
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exists mainly for the purpose of maintaining the rights, the sacred- 
ness, and the reality of Literary Property. With the honest pub- 
lisher the Society has no quarrel; with the dishonest publisher it 
has, and it makes no secret of its desire and intention to keep the 
author out of the clutches of the dishonest publisher. As success 
in that laudable effort will increase the business of the honest pub-- 
lisher, he and the Society ought to be on good terms. The honest 
publisher, like the author, owes, or will owe, a debt of gratitude to 
“all who are concerned with it, and to Mr. Besant most of all. 

It has some 600 members, with Lord Tennyson as President. 
On its Council are, besides Mr. Besant, Sir Edwin Arnold, Mr. 
Bryce, Sir Frederick Pollock, Mr. Rider Haggard, Mr. Marion 
Crawford, Mr. George Meredith, and many more men of leading 
and light in the world of letters. It has offices in Portugal-st., 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It has legal counsel, solicitors, a committee 
of management and a monthly organ. And it has principles. Mr. 
Besant has just been restating them in a brief and convenient form, 
and I cannot do better than quote him :— 

1. Literary property is created by the author, and belongs at the out- 
set to him. 

2. Literary property must be held as sacred as any other kind of 
property. 

3. Literary property is ruled by the demand for a book just as colliery 
property means the sale of the output. And as the value of a colliery 
depends first on the output in tons and their price, so the value of a book 
can only be estimated with reference to the number of copies sold. 

4. The author must not part with his property without due considera- 
tion, nor without understanding exactly what possibilities, as well as 
what certainties, he gives and what he receives. 

5. What the author is entitled to is, after payment of the cost of pro- 
duction and the publisher’s agency and labor, all the remaining pro- 
ceeds. This proportion of the returns is the property which he has to 
sell for a lump sum down, or to receive year by year. 

6. The publisher has to be remunerated for his agency and labor out 
of the returns of the book in a certain proportion which should be a 
eee —— recognized by both contracting parties and understood 

y oth. 

To some of these the publisher may demur, but they are princi- 
ples which the French Society of Men of Letters have established 
in France. There is, | apprehend, no country in the world where 
the rights of Literature are better understood or settled on a more 
practical basis than in France. The English Society of Authors is, 
in fact, an imitator of the French, and will perhaps end by doing 
for the English author what has been done for the French. 

Both in England and America a public opinion on this subject 
has yet to be created. Recent events have shown that in America 
there is a great body of opinion which is hostile to the whole idea 
of literary property. Mr. Payson of Illinois and Mr. Mills of Texas 
seem to deny its existence. That they represent the majority of 
the American people I do not believe. It is enough for them to 
have carried with them a majority of the House of Representatives. 
They and their majority have brought such discredit and disgrace 
upon the American name as many years of honesty and honorable 
dealing will not altogether efface. Judge Shipman, of the United 
States Circuit Court, has done something to efface it—all honor to 
him, strange as it still seems to be proclaiming honor to a judge 
because he will not admit it to be legal to steal. 

The question of copyright, domestic or international, may seem 
aside from the main subject, but all questions of literary property 
are inextricably interwoven and cannot be separated. They all 
have the Eighth Commandment for their basis. Until the ‘ Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica’ case, it had been supposed that the Amer- 
ican Pirate put forth no pretension to rob any other than the foreign 
author. It was than seen that he claimed the right to rob the 
native author also; the American man of letters was to be his spoil 
just as much as the British. There can be—outside of the courts, 
and the courts are always a last resort—no complete remedy for 
such a state of things, and no redress of grievances, otherwise 
than by the creation of a sound public opinion, and that is one of 
the aims of the Society of Authors. Very different, I may remark, 
is Mr. Besant’s handling of the copyright business from that of Mr. 
Wemyss Reid, whose heavy-handed invective attracted some notice 
at the time. Mr. Wemyss Reid would fain hold all America re- 
sponsible for Mr. Payson and Mr. Mills. Mr. Besant urges, on the 
other hand, a recognition of the noble efforts in behalf of copyright 
made by the leading men, the men of culture, in the Eastern States. 
These men, he tells his British readers, include all the authors of 
America, all the honorable publishers and a great number of editors. 
The opponents of the Bill were Western farmers, who knew noth- 
ing about literature, literary property, authors’ rights or anything 
else except their own local interests. And he boldly says that the 
views of the British world, with respect to literary property, are not 
much more enlightened than those of the ignorant Western farmer. 

Education, however, and most of all the education of public 
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opinion, is a slow process, and the Society of Authors meanwhile 
busies itself with the most practical and pressing necessities of its 
clients. Any respectable author may join it on payment of a yearly 
subscription of $5. Once a member he becomes a client, and may 
have his business transacted for him without further charge. It is 
the cheapest advice anywhere to be had,:and it is also the best. 
The relations between author and publisher undergo a change at 
once. It is no longer the case of a business man dealing with one 
who, as a rule, is not a man of business, and knows nothing of the 
mysteries of manufacturing and publishing printed books. The 
Society does know, and knows how to make its knowledge useful 
to the author. 

He has only to send to the committee the form of contract pre- 
pared for him by the publisher. He will be told whether it is a fair 
one or not, and, if not, in what particulars it is unfair. -He will be 
told what it costs to manufacture his book if he is himself to bear, 
or to share, the cost of publication. If he is to be ie by a royalty, 
he will be advised what percentage upon the selling price of the 
book he ought to receive. He will a warned, if need be, against 
the dishonest publisher. If the publisher he has selected be honest, 
his negotiation with him is still a matter of business, and he needs 
all the help he can get toward looking after his own end of the 
bargain. Legal advice is of little or no use. Few lawers have 
taken the trouble to master the intricacies of a or are 
aware of the pitfalls and traps in which some of these publishers’ 
forms of contract abound. The author who goes to this Society 
may or may not be able to command good terms. But at least he 
will know whether they are good or bad, and know exactly what 
the contract is which he is asked to sign. A case came to my 
knowledge the other day. An author submitted two contracts to 
his solicitor ; one of the few who are supposed really to understand 
the subject. He approved of both, and advised his client to sign 
both, with, in one case, a trivial technical alteration. Not quite 
satisfied, the author sent them to the Society ; with this surprisin 
result, that he was advised to object to many of the clauses, an 
did object. The publishers in both cases were among the best, 
and assented readily enough to the modifications proposed. The 
effect of them was that in both cases the agreement ultimately 
signed was far more beneficial to the author than those first sub- 
mitted to him and sanctioned by his solicitor. 

The organ of the Society gives singular instances of the adven- 
tures which have befallen the authors in quest of publicity. The 
latest case is thé most extreme,—that of a lady who handed her 
manuscript to a publisher, and was told that the cost of printing a 
specified number of copies would be $600. A friend sent it direct 
to a printer, who offered to print and bind that number of copies 
for $80! Perhaps this publisher was one of that firm, elsewhere 
described by Mr. Besant, as one ‘ of which all the worst things ever 
alleged against the publishing trade may be alleged with the 
greatest truth,’ He adds: ‘ We have for a long time kept work 
out of their hands, and we intend to go on doing so until they mend 
their ways.’ 

An earlier statement shows that the dishonest publisher is not 
such a rarity that the author need not beware of him. There are, 
according to this estimate, not more than a dozen publishers in all 
London with whom publishing is anything but a system of robbery. 
If the condition of things in America be in any degree analagous 
to this, the foundation of a Society of American Authors is a press- 
ing need. And even if the American be, as we are bound to sup- 
pose, vastly more virtuous than his British brother, there are other 
reasons which make the need for such a Society hardly less im- 
perative. I have touched on but few of them, and it is for the 
American at home to consider the whole subject for himself. But 
I may repeat what I have said before, that, perhaps even more 
than the author, the honorable publisher has an interest in sup- 
pressing his dishonorable rival. 


Ico 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

~ La NORMANDIE brought to this port on Monday last the monu- 
ment to Lafayette presented to the United States by France. Itis 
about fifty feet high, and is a square pedestal of Italian marble, 
with bronze figures on each of the four sides. The pedestal is 
elaborately carved. Steps lead half way from the base to the top; 
on the top step is a half-reclining figure of America, with the right 
arm stretched upward holding a sword. On the opposite side is a 
group of children. To their right are two figures representing Lafay- 
ette and Washington, standing with clasped haind: , while opposite 
these are Rochambeau and Putnam. The figures are in bronze, 
The monument is to stand in Lafayette Square, Washington. Its 
cost, including transportation, etc., is estimated at about $200,000. 

—The feature of the annual Convention of the Photographers’ 
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Association, at Washington, last week, was the unveiling, on Fri- 

day, of the memorial of Daguerre in the rotunda of the Nationa} 

Museum. It is a bronze figure, sixteen feet in height. The design 

represents Fame in a reverential posture, with bended knee, 

crowning the head of the great inventor with a wreath of laurel, 

which, twining around, encircles the earth, represented by a large 
lobe towering above and immediately back of the medallion of 
aguerre. The sculptor was J. S. Hartley of New York. 

—‘ There is not known to be a single piece of Gobelin tapestry 
in the United States,’ says the 77zbune, ‘ notwithstanding the every- 
day references to Gobelin in descriptions of palatial houses. The 
highest authority in this country admits that in all his European 
travels he had never seen a single piece of genuine Gobelin tapestry 
except as show pieces in royal museums. The so-called Gobelin 
tapestries displayed in the United States are in reality Aubusson.’ 





Current Criticism 


Mr. HOWELLS AN IDEALIST, AFTER ALL.—Parson Adams is 
in his way a man of as impossible nobleness of mind and exalted 
purity of soul as Don Quixote himself. He is tried by all manner 
of temptations— prey. indeed utter penury ; a vulgar, fierce, and 
scolding wife, who brings shame on him by her loud-voiced ob- 
jurgations at all sorts of wrong times ; who interferes with the work 

e loves and feels a duty; who rates at him morning, noon, and 
night, and from whom he has no escape—and his serene, sweet 
temper is never disturbed. No word of reply or resentment is 
wrung from him, and he does not even seem to know that he is 
wronged by fate, and that the wife of his bosom is a shrew and 
savage. Did anybody ever in real life meet precisely such a man ? 
Is there any temper which will not sometimes give way—any 
sweetness of nature which may not for a moment succumb to 
acidulation? I think not. Fielding never knew a Parson Adams, 
but Parson Adams came within the experience of Fielding’s genius 
allthe same. To look at the matter in another way, let us take 
the descriptions in Mr. Howells’s own works. Can anything be 
more beautiful than some of his pictures, say of the scenes in 
Venice, of the marvellous rock and river of Quebec, of the ever- 
changing beauty of Niagara? Ihave never gone back to any of 
these scenes without finding something added to my perception of 
their loveliness by the recollection of some sentences, some sugges- 
tions, in Mr. Howells’s descriptions. I should never have seen 
all that Mr. Howells saw. 1am nota poet. I only saw what my 
eyes showed me. But there comes Mr. Howells, and he throws a 
new and poetic light upon the scene and informs me with the 
spirit of beauty which first had possession of himself. His is ‘ the 
light that never was on sea or land, the consecration and the poet’s. 
dream.’ Why, Mr. Howells could not get away from the ideal for 
the life of him. His idealism quickens his realism and makes it 
gleam and glance with Ee 8 His realism strengthens his ideal- 
ism and gives it form and substance, so that the commonest eyes 
can see it and recognize it and understand it.—/ustin McCarthy. 





Notes 


MEssrRs, CHARLES E, MERRILL & Co. make the important 
announcement that they have concluded arrangements with Mr. 
Ruskin’s English publisher, by which they will hereafter be the 
only authorized publishers in America of Ruskin’s books. Prof. 
Charles Eliot Norton of Harvard has engaged to write an intro- 
duction to each volume of the new edition (the ‘ Brantwood’), 
which will be printed from type and on paper selected by the au- 
thor himself before his recent illness, and with illustrations pre- 
pared under his own supervision, and will be bound in accordance 
with his suggestions. The introductions, from the pen of one of 
Mr. Ruskin’s closest friends and most acute and sympathetic critics, 
will explain the purpose for and the circumstances in which the 
several books were written, and will doubtless make this the stand- 
ard edition of the writings of the most delightful English stylist of 
the a The volumes will appear at the rate of about two per 
month, 

—The Pall Mall Gazette says that the new edition of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s Poems will be a larger work than was originally expected; 
the unpublished poems turn out to be so numerous, that the 
book will run into two volumes. These will contain all the poeti- 
cal ——— of Mr. Ruskin deemed worthy of publication. It is. 
possible that a third volume will be added, containing several 
early prose pieces which have never yet been printed. The editor 
is Mr. W. G. Collingwood. 

—D. Appleton & Co. announce that the third volume of McMas- 
ter’s ‘History of the People of the United States’ will probably 
appear next winter. It will begin with the debate in the House 
regarding the constitutionality of the Louisiana Purchase, and close 
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with a discussion of the political and economic effects of the War 


of 1812. The first chapter includes a careful presentation of the 
manners, customs, and special characteristics of the people of New 


Orleans, their opposition to American rule, and the connection of 
the New Eng leaders and of Burr with the Louisiana question. 


—‘ Ardis Claverden,’ Frank R. Stockton’s new book, to be pub- 
lished early in September by Dodd, Mead & Co., is not an extrava- 
nza nor a fanciful tale, but a novel of real life, and of the present 
ay. Among its many topics it deals with some phases of artist 
life in New York. It contains humorous scenes but does not be- 
long to the class of ‘funny’ books. It is, in great part, a story of 
adventure. 
—Prof. James Bryce, M.P., author of ‘The American Com- 
monwealth,’ arrived in New York last Sunday and put up at 
the Brevoort until Tuesday. For the present his time will be 
spent in visiting his friends. To a reporter he said that he had 
not seen Von Holst’s criticism of his book, that the British public 
was wofully ignorant of the merits of the Behring Sea controversy, 
and that even if there were anything new in connection with the 
{rish question, he would not care to speak of it, for the simple and 
sufficient reason that ‘ to discuss English politics away from home 
would not be good form on the part of an English traveller.’ 


—Mr. R. F. Zogbaum, the artist and magazine writer, will print 
the first of his articles on the new United States Navy in the Sep- 
tember Scribner's. Mr. T. R. Sullivan, author of ‘ Day and Night 
Stories,’ will contribute an amusing love-story, entitled ‘ The Clerk 
of the weather,’ of which an elderly bachelor is the hero. 


—On account of an unforseen delay in the preparation of 
‘Across the Andes ’—the first of several papers on South America 
—the publication of Harper's for September has been postponed 
to Aug. 26. The series of articles will embody Mr. Theodore 
Child’s personal experiences and observations, and will contain, 
besides maps, numerous illustrations by some of our best illustra- 
tive draughtsmen. 

—In the early summer of 1889 a letter was issued tothe working 
entomologists of the country, offering prizes for essays containing 
original investigations regarding methods of destroying the mos- 
quito and the house-fly. The result is to be seen in ‘ Dragon-Flies 
wersus Mosquitoes,’ published by D. Appleton & Co. An article 
contributed by Dr. McCook to Zhe North American Review is 
reproduced for its observations on mosquito-catching spiders. 
Capt. Macauley, U.S. A., furnishes an interesting chapter-.of his 
experience among the dragon-flies and mosquitoes of the Upper 
Missouri. The book is illustrated with colored and other plates. 


—Miss Katharine Pearson Woods, author of ‘ Metzerott, Shoe- 
maker,’ has written a new novel, entitled ‘The Mark of the Beast,’ 
which will appear in the September ZLzPdzncott’s. In the same 
number Rear-Admiral Daniel Ammen, one of the chief promoters 
of the Niearagua Canal scheme, will print an article in which he 
gives a history of the inception of the project, and sets forth the 
advantages which the selected route offers for the construction of 
a canal. 

—Dr. Albert Shaw, who recently wrote of Glasgow in The Cen- 
tury, will have a series of articles in that magazine, during the 
coming year, on ‘ Municipal Government in Europe and America,’ 
The attempt of the newly organized People’s Municipal League to 
secure a decent administration of local affairs in the city of New 
York will make these papers particularly pertinent and useful. 


—Prof. J. S. Nicholson’s romance, ‘Thoth,’ which is now ina 
third edition, has been translated into German, and will shortly ap- 
pear in the Berlin Vatzonal Zettung. 

—The authorized Life of Ibsen, written by M. Henrik Jzger, 
will appear early in the autumn in an English version by Mrs. Bell, 
the numerous poetical — being translated from the Nor- 
wegian by Mr. Edmund Gosse. It will be simultaneously pub- 
— by Mr. Heinemann in London and by A. Lovell & Co. in New 
York. 

—The Philadelphia Press says that ‘Another story by “ Sydney 
Looska,” whose real name is Harry Harlan, has just been pub- 
lished.’ Harry Harland’s pen-name, the Press may be interested 
in learning, is ‘Sydney Luska.’ To the volumes of Heinemann’s 
international Library already announced may be added ‘ Fantasia,’ 
by Matilda Serrao, to be translated from the Italian by Mr. Har- 
‘land, and a new novel from the Spanish of Valdés. 


—Mrs. A. O. Boyce recently published an interesting book, en- 
“titled ‘ Records of a Quaker Family,’ and sent a copy of it to Mr. 
‘Whittier, who has sent her the following acknowledgment :— 

My DEAR FRIEND :—I have read thy beautiful book with great satis- 
faction. Asa truthful picture of the old Friendly life it seems to me 
perfect, and I give thee my heartfelt thanks for the privilege of reading 
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it. Our dear Society seems changing and becoming more and more like 
the Calvinistic an i other Dissenting Churches, both in doctrines and testi- 
monies. But the g»od work it has done, and the simple exterior of its 
lives in the past, will not bs forgotten by the world it has made better 
and sweeter. Gratefully, thy aged friend, Joun G. WHITTIER. 

—The Epoch is publishing a series of articles by well-known 
women writers on their favorite omg Octave Thanet’s paper 
was the first one (Aug. 15), and Kate Upson Clark’s the second 
(Aug. 22). 

—A despatch from Ottawa last Monday stated that Mr. H. 
Reed Holmden, an Ottawa newspaper man, had just heard from 
David Christie Murray, the novelist, ‘who disappeared in Mexico 
some five months ago and was supposed to have been murdered. 
He is in Samoa, working with James Livingston, the New York 
writer.’ 


—A volume of interest to Wordsworthians is being edited by the 
Rev. Robert Borland of Yarrow, Scotland. It will bear the title 
‘The Poets and Poetry of Yarrow,’ and will contain illustrations 
by several eminent artists. 

—‘ G. W.S.’ writes to the 77zbune that ‘such English journals as 
dislike America, and others hard up for topics,’ have been copyiag 
and commenting upon Mrs. Elizabeth Phelps Ward's Forum 
article on ‘ The Décolleté in Modern Life.’ 

Mrs. Ward's travesty of the facts has accordingly done a certain 
amount of harm to the reputation abroad of her couatry-women, should 
that b2 any gratification to her. I presume itis not. But she may re- 
member next time that the jealous foreigner is always lying in wait for 
State’s evideace of this sort, true or false. If she knows anything of 
society in Europe she knows that the style of dress which she c »ndemns 
is far more common abroad than in America, and carried to a greater 
extreme. But nobody thinks harm of it here. 

—The fund of not less than one hundred thousand dollars, 
which is being raised to enable the Trustees of the Johns Hopkins 
to hasten the opening of the new Medical School, and to 
insure therein an equal opportunity for women, is receiving notable 
additions from Boston, where subscriptions of $10,009 from the G, 
O. Hovey estate, $2500 from the Misses Mason, and smaller 
amounts from seventy-five others, bringing the total up to 
nearly $20,090, have already been received. The local committee 
of ladies states in its appeal that this institution is needed, as is 
proved by the large number of women who seek equivalent train- 
ing in Europe under difficulties. There are nearly 3090 women 
te medicine in the United States, as against about 500 in 
1870. 

—Dr. Holmes has written as follows in a letter which has been 
sent to the widow of Boyle O’Reilly :— 

John Boyle O'Reilly was a man of heroic mould and nature—brave, 
adventurous, patriotic, entiusiastic—with the per fervidum ingenium 
which belongs quite as much to the Irish as to the Scotch. We have 
been proul of him as an adopted citiz2n, feeling always that his native 
land could ill spare so noble a son. His poems show what he might 
have been had he devoted himself to letters. His higher claim was 
that he was a true and courageous lover of his country andi of his fellow- 
men. 

—Mr. Hopkinson Smith will print the beginning of a five-part 
story, ‘Col. Carter of Cartersville,’ in the November Century. This 
will be the painter-author’s first effort in fiction beyond the writing 
of a few short stories. 


—Mr. Kineton Parkes has edited for the Canterbury Poets Series 
a volume to be called ‘The Painter-Poets,’ and comprising verse 
by D. G. Rossetti, Mr. Morris, Mr. Woolner, Mr. Bell, Mr. Ruskin, 
Alfred East, Ford Madox Brown, Thomas Faed, Arthur Tomson, 
Wyke Bayliss, Walter Crane, P. G. Hamerton, and Sir J. Noel Pa- 
ton. 


—There is said to be ‘something like a craze over Mary E, 
Wilkins’s stories among her admirers in England. 

Our neighbors across the ocean—who are nine minutes nearer us 
since the latest ocean racer’s record—do not, possibly, care much for us 
in a literary way; they often say that they do not when they come to us 
here. But when one of our writers, from Hawthorne and Longfellow 
down to this humble romancer who speaks to them of New England 
life in an unhackneyed way, lets them have the pleasure of hearing a 
fresh voice, they appreciate it. Our prophet, who lives half an hour 
out [from Boston] on the Old Coloay road, is not without honor in her 
own country also. 

—At the theatres of Paris, during the year ending on Feb. 28 
last, the amount of money taken in at the ticket-offices was about 
$5,060,000 —a sum larger than ever before recorded, and exceeding 
by about $1,500,000 the receipts for the preceding twelvemonth. 
The Exhibition, of course, accounted for the increase. The pay- 
= to authors and composers for stage-rights amounted to about 

511,000, 
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—Prof Bohl of the University of Vienna contributesto The Jnde- 
pendent of Aug. 21 a paper on ‘Creed Revision from a German 
Standpoint’; and the Countess von Krockow sketches Moltke, 
Caprivi, and the German Ministers, as they sit in the Reichstag. 


—Last Saturday's auction at Sotheby's, London, revealed a tum- 
ble in prices that no one was prepared for. ‘ The first edition of 
“ The Vicar of Wakefield,” which used to have a standard mini- 
mum value of 7o0/. up, fetched only 217, and the manuscript of 
Byron’s “English Bards and Scotch Reviewers” was knocked 
down for a beggarly 28/7. All the prices were the lowest known 
for a generation.’ It is said that Mr. Kennedy, the American ban- 
ker, who recently purchased the manuscript of Burns’s ‘Scots Wha 
Hae,’ has presented it to the city of Edinburgh. 


—The London Dazly News reports that Mile. Gabrielle Dude- 
vant Sand, who was married the other day to Signor Romeo Pol- 
azzi of Rome, refused either to adjure her Protestantism or to 
make promises in order to obtain the benediction of the Catholic 
Church. 

Her husband’s family did not wish either a purely civil marriage or a 
civil marriage followed by a Protestant ceremony. The matter was laid 
before the Pope, who granted a dispensation. The bride was attended 
to the altar by her illustrious grandmother's friends, M. Paul Meurice 
and M. Plauchut of the Zemps, who were her witnesses, and by two 
bridesmaids. The witnesses for the bridegroom were Count Montalban, 
Attaché to the Italian Embassy, and Signor Feza. The bride is dark, 
and has a rather striking physiognomy. She is an accomplished musi- 
cian. 

—At Campfer, in the Tyrol, Switzerland, on the 13th inst., died 
the Rev. Charles Loring Brace, founder of the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety of this city, and one of the most earnest and unselfish of 
practical philanthropists, as well as one of the most successful. A 
graduate of Yale College, a student at the Theological Seminary in 
New Haven and the Union Theological Seminary in this city, and 
a regularly ordained minister of the gospel, Mr. Brace devoted his 
life to unsectarian charitable work in the slums of New York. His 
death, at the age of sixty-four, leaves a gap in the ranks of working 
humanitarians in this city which it will be hard to fill. Mr. Brace 
was the author of ‘Hungary in 1851,’ ‘Home life in Germany’ 
(1853), ‘ The Norse Folk ’ (travels in Norway and Sweden, 1857), 
‘Short Sermons to Newsboys’ (1861), ‘ Races of the Old World’ 
(1863), ‘ The New West’ (1868), ‘ The Dangerous Classes of New 
York’ (1872),‘ Free Trade as Promoting Peace and Goodwill 
among Men’ (1879), and ‘ Gesta Christi; or, A History of Humane 
Progress under Christianity.’ He had travelled widely and spoken 
much at charity conventions throughout the world. 


—In a London cablegram to the New York 7imes, ‘H. F.’ has 
this note on a much-read book :— 

Just as Henry George is more discussed here than at home, so Bel- 
lamy’s ‘ Looking Backward ’ finds its greatest army of serious students 
in crowded, discontented England. His notion of a public umbrella 
has been put into operation in a new street just opened at Brixton, 
where the sidewalk is sheltered by a glass roof ten feet wide, supported 
by slim, graceful pillars rising from the curb. Everybody hails this in- 
novation with delight, and there is a great clamor to have its use ex- 
tended throughout London. 


—St. Patrick’s Cathedral in Fifth Avenue has ordered of the. 
Meneely Bell Co. of Troy fifteen bells, to weigh fifteen tons and to 
cost about $15,000. Trinity’s chime is said to be the heaviest at 

resent in use in this country, the aggregate weight of the bells 
Caine about six tons. It is hoped to have the Cathedral chime in 
place by Christmas. 

—The subscriptions toward a memorial of Adam Smith, author 
of ‘The Wealth of Nations,’ at Kirkcaldy, the place of his birth, 
have reached considerably more than 8000/., and it is expected 
the amount will be much increased before the list is closed. 


—Mr. W. S. Gilbert, author of the ‘Bab Ballads’ and ‘ Pinafore, 
believes that ‘a writer’s style should be guided by causes analogous 
to those which regulate a gentleman’s dress; if it attracts the atten- 
tion of the non-critical reader, it is probably because it is disfigured 
by glaring errors of taste.’ 


—A scrap-book library is being formed in the Brooklyn Library 
to utilize the material relating to topics of interest which would be 
lost in the files of the daily papers. Its nucleus was the gatherin 
of a large number of excerpts from the newspapers by H. K. W. 
Wilcox, a war correspondent. Librarian Bardwell got his assist- 
ants to sort the scraps, and they were arranged by subjects and 

asted on sheets of uniform size. They are not bound, but are on 
eavy manila paper, and additions can be made at any time. Those 
relating to any eperd subject are put together in a box, which 
is properly labelled, and the subjects are arranged in alphabetical 
order, For some subjects several boxes are needed, as biography, 
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for instance. It is as easy to find any particular topic in the boxes- 
as in an encyclopedia or dictionary. Besides 50 volumes already 
made up, with about 350 clippings in each, there are three 
times as many not yet pasted and prepared for use, making a 
total of over 75,000 clippings. Some of the more important recent: 
occurrences covered by a complete collection of scraps are the 
blizzard of March 12, 1888, the Johnstown flood, high. tides at. 
Coney Island, the World's Fair and the Kemmler case. 





The Free Parliament 


[All communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question for con- 
ventence of reference.| 

QUESTIONS ; 

1562.—Do you understand that the ‘Autobiography of Mark Ruther- 
ford’ is entirely a fiction, and that Mr. Shapcott is the real author ? 

AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. : C. A. R. 


[The author’s name is not Shapcott. Just how much of autobiog- 
raphy he has woven into his tale, it would be impossible to say.] 





1563.—Can you inform me where the following quotation can be 
found? ‘ He who owns a hearth hath a kingdom.’ 


GRAND Rapips, MIcH. J. E. E. 





1564.—What is the meaning of the phrase, ‘a pig ina poke’? I 
find that a poke, in North Carolina ‘ cracker’ speech, means a bag; so @ 
‘pig in a poke’ would mean here a pig in a bag. 

HIGHLANDS, NoRTH CAROLINA. L 


[The commonly used phrase, ‘to buy a pig in a poke’ (bag), refers- 
to 4] purchase of something which the buyer has not seen and exam- 
ined. 





_ 1565.—Kindly inform me who is the author of the work (I believe 
in German) entitled ‘ Memoirs of a Gocd-for-Nothing,’ and by what firm. 
is it republished in this country ? 
AMERICAN ART GALLERIES, NEW YORK. W.S. H. 
1566.—King James I. of Scotland wrote a pcem called the ‘ King’s 
Quair.’ Please tell me the meaning and derivation of the word guair 7? 
TOMPKINSVILLE, STATEN ISLAND. E. S. 
[It means do02, and is derived, according to ‘The Imperial Diction- 
ary,’ from guatuor, meaning four. } 








156%.—Can you inform me where I can obtain the poem, the plot of 
which follows? Ido not even know its name, but heard it recited years 
ago, as a child, and have always remembered the pleasure it gave me. I 
believe it was originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine, but can- 
not find it there. Two little children stray into a cathedral (in Spain, I 
think), where they remain unobserved until nightfall ; when falling a- 
sleep, they are locked in by the sacristan. During the night they awake, 
terrified, but are calmed by the Blessed Mother, who descends fr m her 
picture, with the Holy Babe in her aims, and soothes the children, allow- 
ing the infant Jesus to play with them, and promising them her choicest 
ift. Inthe morning, when the sacristan opens the doors, they are 
Sand dead in each others erms, at the base of the picture, or statue. 


New York. M. E. A. 


Publications Received 


Receipt of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice 
a any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.) 


Andrews, J. A.  Eteocles.... 0.0.00... 0. coccce . seccece Lew Yoter Pub. Co, 
Butler, A. R. The Premised King. $1... ......+.....Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co 
Chittenden, E. P, The Pleroma. $2.50.................. . ..G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Gordon, J. A Diplcmat’s Diary. $1....... . .. ..+.-.Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co, 
Hervieu, P. Flirt. Tr. by H. Craig....... cse.-+eeeee+.s.+-+00-++. Worthington Co, 
Johnson, J. The Defense of Charleston Harbor. $4. 

; Charleston, S. C.: Walker, Evans & Cogswell Co. 
Khayyd4m, Omar. Rubaiy at. acmillan & Co. 








mborn, R. H. Dragon-Flies vs. Mosquitoes. $1.50........... D. Appleton & Co. 
Landon, B. Tempted. 25C...00-.-.. ...see- ess eeeneceesseceee+.. Minerva Pub. Co. 
Litchfield, BE. Te Dine Wee Weskds.. Gab... ccccccss. cas cscs Boston: Ginn & Co. 
More, P. E. Helena. $1-....+206. 0 s.s00 ceesecaeceeeeees ...G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Morrison, W.D. The Jews under Reman Rule. $1.50....... . P. Putnam's Sons. 
Northam, H.C. Manual of Civil Government. ....Syracuse, N. ¥Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 
Phineas. ‘The Blind Men and the Devil. soc............- Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Poulton, E. B. The Colorscf Animals. $1.75............ eees+.D. Appleton & Co. 
Randall-Diehl, A. Delsarte Primer................Syracuse, N. ¥.: C. W. Bardeen. 
Robinson, M. Disenchantment. 50C.... . sssccsssesese Phila.: J. B. Liz pincott Co. 
Shriver, E. J. Want and Wealth. 286.........c000+ sec coces . P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Stead, W. T. The Passicn Play as it is Played To-day at Oberammergan. $. 
Chas. E. Merrill & Co. 
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HENRY HOLT & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


Late Educational Works. 


BALDWIN’S (J. MARK) 
HNANDBOOK OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
Senses and Intellect. 8vo. 343 pp. 
Teachers’ price by mail, $1.97. 


Used in Johns Hopkins University, Universities of 
Va. and S. C,, Lake Forest University, University of 
Tororto, etc. Prof. Schurman of Cornell University 
says: “In my opinion, Baldwin’s Psychology is the 
best book of its size in the language.”” The Nation 
concludes its review thus: ‘‘ ‘Faken as a whole it is 
about the best we know.”’ 


FEYFFE’S (C. A.) MOD. 
ERN EUROPE. Vol. III. 8vo. 572 pp. 
Price to Teachers by mail, $2.22. 


This volume comes down to 1878 and co-mpletes the 
work whi h sustains the —— of the first volume, 
which Adams’s Manual of Historical Literature culls 
“*the most brilliant picture we have in English of the 
age of revolution.” 


HARDY’S (IRENE) ELE. 
MENTARY COMPOSITION EXER- 
CISES. 16mo. 169 pp. Price to Teachers 
by mail, 86 cents. 


Sogpuies chapters, based on experience, on ways of 
furnishing boys and girls in school with straw for their 
composition bricks. It makes its points by examp!e and 
illustration, omitting the common-place of pedagogical 
exhortation. 


WALKER’S FIRST LES. 


SONS IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
I2mo. 323 pp. Price to Teachers by mail, 
$1.10. 


‘*To my mind a piece of work not surjassed by any 
other like contribution to economic science—not even 
by Mill himself.’’—Simon N. Patron, University of Pa. 

“For beginners . . . busymen .. . the best 
general pre-entation of economic science known to me.” 
—H.S. Toxwa tt, St. John’s College, Cambridge, Eng. 


WILLIAMS’S (C. T.) EX-: 


TRACTS FROM GREEK AUTHORS. 
I2mo. 231 pp. Price to Teachers for ex- 
amination, $1.20. 

Short pieces for sight-reading in connection with the 


Anabasis, supplied with most useful helps in the way of 
vozabularies, maps, notes, and verb lists. 


Educational Works Nearly Ready : 


BRIDGMAN (J. C.) anp 
DAVIS'S (H. C.) BRIEF DECLAMA- 
TIONS. (Ready in Sept.) 

The selections are drawn mostly from current public 


speaking, and are restricted in length to a three-minute 
limit of time. 


JAJEMAINIS’ (H. C. G. von) 


MATERIALS FOR GERMAN COM- 
POSITION. (Ready in Dec.) 


JAMES’S (WM.) PSYCHOL. 
OGY. 2 vols. 8vo. About 1,400 pp. 
(Ready in Sept.) 


This treatise, on which Prof. James has been working 
for many years, may be expected to give the most com- 
plete statement yet made of the present aspects of this 


3 (A) 


JOHNSTON’S 
SHORTER HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

This long-delayed book, which was finished and twice 


reviewed by its author before his lamented death, will be 
issued early in the fall. 


Send for complete descriptive catalogue. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





One Summer's Lessons in Practical Perspective 
TOLD IN THE FORM OF A STORY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By CurisTINE Cnap-- 





LIN BRusH, author of ‘ The Colonel’s Opera Cloak” and ‘‘ Inside our Gate.” With. 

many illustrations. One volume. 16mo. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

A delightful book by a popular author. It is not only instructive, but ex ly i ing 

AMERICAN EDITIONS OF TWO POPULAR ENGLISH BOOKS. 
Idylls of the Field. 
By Leafy Ways. 
BRIEF STUDIES FROM THE BOOK OF NATURE. By F. A. Knicut. With 
numerous beautiful illustrations and full-page plates, by E. T. Compton. r2mo. Cloth. 


Price, $1.50 each. 


Delightful reading about out-of-door life. Dealing chiefly with bird life, the work also contains much informa- 
tion about the denizens of English lanes, woods, and meadows, written in a very pl an ble style. 
Mr. Knight has a ha touch in describing the ways of birds and the aspects of the fields, and a keenness of 
observation akin to the faculty that was so remarkably developed by Richard Jefferies in ‘‘ The Gamekeeper at 
Home” and other books. Not the least important feature of these studies is to create a love forall the lower 
forms of life by showing their usefulness in one particular or another. 


A NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 


The House of the Wolfings. 


A TALE OF THE HOUSE OF THE WOLFINGS AND ALL THE KINDREDS OF 
THE MARK, written in Prose and in Verse, by WILLIAM Morris, author of ‘‘ The- 
Earthly Paradise.” 12mo. Oxford style. Price, $2.00. 


This is one of those rare creations of genius which reproduce the life and manners of a remote past and of 
peoples of a grand kind that civilization cannot assimilate. 


A NEW EDITION. 


Sanskrit and its Kindred Literatures. 


STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY. By Laura E. Poor. 
the third, with a new preface. 16mo. Price, $2.00. 


The book goes over ground which has been made new by the modern discoveries in philology and mythology. 
In fact, there is no one book which contains just what this does—a sketch of comparative mythology, with history 
enough to make it clear and coanected. It creates and fi Is a place of its own. 


For sale at all bookstores. 





A new edition,. 


Mailed post paid, by piblisher on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, - - BOSTON. 


Hand-Craft. Nh ‘ 


By JOHN D. SUTCLIFFE, 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


In dyspepsia the stomach fails. 
to assimilate the food. The Acid 
Phosphate assists the weakened 
stomach, making the process of 
digestion natural and easy. 


Dr..R. S. McComs, Philadelphia, says : 








Of the Manchester (Eng.) Recreative 
Evening Classes. 


A text-book embodying a) 
system. of pure mechanical art 


without the aid of machinery, 





being an English exposition of 


| ‘*Used it in nervous dyspepsia, with. 
SLOJD success.” 
‘ | Dr. W. S. Leonarp, Hinsdale, N. H., 


says: 


‘*The best remedy for dyspepsia that has. 
ever come under my notice.” 


Dr. T. H. ANDREws, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, says : 

‘‘A wonderful remedy which gave me most 
gratifying results in the worst forms of 
dyspepsia.” 


as cultivated in Sweden, and | 
generally adopted by all Scan- 
dinavian people, to their great 


advantage. 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





In strong linen binding, fully illus 


trated, One Dollar. Beware of Substitutes and Imitations.. 

CAUTION :—Be sure the word ‘' Hors- 
Sord’s” is PRINTED on the label, All others 
are spurious. Never soldin bulk, 


CuHar_tes E. Merritt & Co, 
52 LAFAYETTE PLAce, New York. 
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The Best Books for Public and Private Schools. 





GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY presents in a series of 
pictures a°connected view of the entire period from the beginning of history to the 
year 1890. Arranged by W. F. Cortirer, LL. D. Edited by O. R. Wituts, 
Ph.D. Cloth, 400 pp., $.00: 


BRIEF LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY presents the 


leading facts of anatomy and physiology in such a way as to show clearly the 
reasons why the health of the body require us to follow and avoid certain courses 
of conduct. By Lamont STILtweLt. Cloth extra, illustrated, 130 pp., 50 cents. 


THE SCHOOL HYMNARY. A collection of devotional 
and patriotic hymns and tunes for use in public and private schools. By JosePH 
A. Graves, Ph.D. Boards, 176 pp., 50 cents. 


It has beer the aim of the compiler (1) to select from the best hymns in the lan- 
age a collection suitable for all the exercises of worship in public or private schools; 
2) toset these hymns to tunes of a worthy and permanent character, which should yet 
be within the musical ability of children; (3) to arrange the tunes so that they could 
be sung by children with i ing pl and profit as their musical attainments 
. The ~ gag are entirely unsectarian, and are believed to be adapted both 

in word and thought to the purpose of worship in song. 





“ The best book ever printed for teaching beginners to read.” 


COLLARD’S BEGINNER’S READER. Parts I. and II. 
By T. T. Cotxarp, Principal Training School, Newark, N. J. Each part con- 
tains 96 pages, substantially bound in board covers, each a0 cents. 


MERRILL’S ARITHMETICAL TABLES, with sugges- 
tive Oral Exercises and Selected Words. Boards, 65 pp., 20 cents. 


FIRST STEPS IN ELECTRICITY. By Cuarves Bar- 


NaRD. Describes a series of simple and inexpensive experiments which illustrate 
the general laws underlying the manifestation of the force called Electricity. The 
experiments can be easily performed at home or in school, most of them with 
materials to be found in every hcusehold. They explain and illustrate the 
methods by which electricity is made of use in the arts, manufactures, and busi- 

_ ness, particularly in connection with the telegraph, telephone, electric light and 
railway. Admirably suited to use as a supplementary reader in advanced gram- 
mar and high schools. Cloth. Illustrated, 75 cents. 


THE ELECTRICAL OUTFIT. For the convenience of 
those who cannot readily obtain the different pieces of apparatus mentioned in the 
book (First Steps in Electricity), the publishers have prepared an ELECTRICAL 
OUTFIT, comprising most of the articles used in performing the experiments 
described, which they will send by mail, securely box and post-paid for $r.s50. 


HISTORICAL EPOCHS, with a System of Mnemonics. 


A concise but comprehensive and accurate epitome of anc‘ent, medieval, and 
modern history, with a very easy and practical system of mnemonics, whereby the 
dates of the most important events can be readily fred in the memory. By E. 
A. Frrzstmon. Cloth, 12mo, 60 cents. 


“* Wherever American geology is taught your map should be a part of the ap- 
paratus.”—Presipent D. C. Gitman. 


THE STRATA MAP. (Invented by James T. B. IvEs, 
F.G.S. The Strata Map is a device for the more efficient teaching of Physical 
Geography and Elementary Geology in Schools. It consists of a series of superim- 
posed Maps, of different colors, representing the several geological formations of 
the district, enclosed in a glazed frame, the whole hinged to admit cf examination 
in detail. Size, 30x24 inches. Price, $20.00. 

Sold only by subscription. Good positions and exclusive territory to agents of 
high character and ability, Parties to whom our local agents are not accessible may 


remit the subscription price direct to the publishers and have the map promptly 
delivered free of express charge. 


MERRILL’S PENS. We have made arrangements with 


parties in England to manufacture to our order a new line of pens, which, in 
respect to pattern, workmanship and material used, are intended to be the best in 
the world. No. 1, fine and elastic, intended especially for school use, has already 
been received, and will be sent by mail, post-paid, for $1.00 per gross. No. 2 will 
be ready Aug. 14. ‘“‘It is easy enough to buy pens for so cents per gross, or even 
for a less price, but we have reason to know that there are many, especially among 
teachers, who have had enough of ‘the cheapest pens’ and will be glad to know 
where they can buy the best.” 


LA FRANCE, Notes D’un Américain Recueillies Et Mises 
En Ordre Par A. Dz Roucemont. An entertaining and instructive reading-book 
for French classes. Cloth, 188 pages, $1.co. 


From Yale College. 


‘* I shall take every opportunity that may present itself to recommend its use.” — 
Pror. W. D. Wutrney. 


From Dartmouth College. 
“We are using ‘La France,’ and with increasi leasure and profit.” —Louis 
Pottens, Prof. Mod. Lang. me a 
From Amherst College. 
“It is almost the idea? book for which I have been looking.”—Pror. W. L. 


Montacug. 
From The Critic, New York. 


“In t short chapters we are told (in French) all about the soil, climate, 
population, industries, social classes, and | cities of France; and in twenty-two 
chapters more, the educational system, the language and universities, the literature, 
the arts, the sciences, religion, and domestic life of France are discussed.” 


By the same a r. 
ANECDOTES NOUVELLES. ctures faciles et amusan- 
tes et Récitations. A new and charming budget of Franco-American Tid-bits 


excellently adapted for reading, memorizing, or class dritl of any kind. Boards, 
40 cents. 





DEUTSCHLAND und DIE DEUTSCHEN. TZve tanp 





where German is spoken, and the PEOPLE who speak it. Cloth, $r.00. 

** An cxcellent, most useful, and attractive reader for students of German.”’ 

“I am very much pleased with DeutscHLanp. It is prehensive, pact, and 
practical, and few can read it without entertainment and profit. It answers many 


a ag that are now being asked about the Fatherland.”"—Pror. W. Weis, Union 
‘ollege. 


“The p'an is admirable, the topics discussed being such as all intelligent Ameri- 
cans are interested in, and the style of the composition rendering it unusually at- 
tractive. I do rot see how this work can fail of a generous acceptance, especially 
when everything pertaining to Germany awakens among us such general interest.” 
—Pror. Tu. L. AnGett, Bates College. 


NEUE ANEKDOTEN. Leichte und heitere Stiicke sum 
Lesen und Wiedererzahlen. In 12mo, boards, 50 cents. 


“‘ Furnishes the best material for drill in conversation and grammar, and an ex: 
cellent text for guestioning and reading.” 


ELWALL’S DICTIONARY. English-French and French- 
English. Compact and superbly printed 18mo, 1,300 pp., $2.25. 
‘“* The newest, most complete and precise, most satisfactory ever published” (1838). 


Teachers like them; Pupils like them; Everybody likes them. 
MERRILL’S NEW COPY BOOKS, Mew Graded System. 


STANDARD SERIES, 
6N 


INTERMEDIATE SERIES, | 
0s. 


5 Nos. 


These New Copy Books have been prepared with the utmost care by practical and 
successful instructors in penmanship, and embody many new and valuable features. 


MERRILL’S PENMANSHIP CHARTS. Complete in 


Three Numbers. The set, $1.50. Single Charts, so cents. 


HAILES’ PRACTICAL DRAWING BOOKS. New, Pro- 


gressive, Practical, Industrial and Artistic. 
InTRODUCTORY SERIES, | 


Tracinc Sertgs, 


By Tueovorg C. Hates. 


INTERMEDIATE SERIES, | 


ADVANCED Serigs, 
Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6, 


Nos. 7, 8, and 9. 


This series of Drawing Books is the fruit of twelve years’ close observation, study 
and experience as a drawing master. The author has succeeded in combining the 
principles of beauty, — and discipline in every lesson. Several of the most prom- 
inent features are decidedly novel. 

The work is more carefully graded, and while each book is comple‘e in itself, and 
cs | be used quite independently of the others, wg all bear a proper relationship, 
an aoe, Lavage is the legitimate curemewts of the preceding one. The utmos} 
care has been used in the preparation of the plates, and they have been made as per- 
fect as skill and money can produce, while the material is all that can be desired. 


“THE ENCYCLOPADIA OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


and Political Economy has been upon my desk for two years. In that time it has 
furnished me constant assistance upon educational and all collateral matters. No 
other volumes within my reach cover the same ground. It gives me plessure to 
commend it to teachers and others who deal with the subjects of which it treats, 
with full assurance that they will find it a most valuable promoter of their special 
work.” —Charles D. Hine, State Board of Education, Hartford, Conn. 

A Sixteen-page Descriptive Pamphlet of this great work will be sent free to any 

one who wishes to know all about it. 


Nos. 1 and 2. 











The publishers invite correspondence with teachers and school officers regarding the introduction of these books. 


Specimen copies will be sent by mail, post-paid, to any teacher or school officer on receipt of the advertised price, which 
amount will be refunded on return of the book or receipt of an order for introduction. All communications should 


be addressed to 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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THE ANDREWS COMPANIES, 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, 


ARE THE MOST EXTENSIVE MAKERS IN THE WORLD OF 


School Furniture, Apparatus, and Supplies. 











> WE FURNISH A 
ANDREWS Hinged Apparatus 
NEW SERIES). 542 ED 
With every 8-inch and 12-inch 


—OF— Globe. 


Wall Maps. 


Latest, Largest and Most 
Complete Series of Wall 
Maps in the Market. 


Excel ap Se in — 
. S d ; - 

AN DREWS tematic Coloring, Beauty, 
Anatomical and Physiological 27? Einish. Eight in 2 


set. Sold separately or in 


CHARTS. Sets, on ordinary Spring 


| Rollers. 
The most complete and accurate set of| 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Anatomical Charts published. 
































THE 
From the Press of W. & A. K. JoHNSTON, SOLID 


Edinburgh. ; j 
Edited by Dr. WM. TURNER, of University Dovetailed Desk. 
of Edinburgh. With Noiseless Folding 
Seat. 
Solid Back and Solid Seat. 
A simple and perfect 
fastening for uniting the 


MANUFACTURERS : 
5 Wood and Iion. 


OF ALL KINDS 
OF 


SCHOOL 
APPARATUS, GLOBES, 


Numeral Frames, Blackboards, 
Liquid Slating. Alpha Dustiess 
Crayons, Andrews’ Dustless 
Eraser, Aidsto School Discipline, 
etc., etc., etc. 





Weare also manufacturers of Fine 
Commercial and Library Furniture, 
Rank Fixtures and Parlor Folding 
Beds. §@3 Send for Circulars. 














ANDREWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 74 and 76 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 215 to 221 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
ANDREWS FURNITURE COMPANY, Post and Stockton Streets, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students 
from 18 States. All denominations. Thorough 
work in English, Science, Classics, Music, and Art. 
Our certificate admits to College. Address 
Aucustine Jongs, LL. B. 


Paes SCHOOL ‘FOR BOTH SEXES.— 





Abbot Academy will begin its sixty-second 

year on Thursday, September 11. The new 

building, Draper Hall, will be completed, furnishing 

the best modern conveniences for the health and com- 
Terms $400 a year 

PHILENA McKeen, Principal. 


Mass., Andov 
A BROT ACADEMY moe YOUNG LADIES.— 


fort ot pup'ls. 





Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
N ALL THE YEAR ROUND SCHOOL FOR 
A BOYS. Address, — Lock Box 785, 
Philadelphia P..O., 


Vermont Academy. 


ONE or THE BEST IN NEW ENGLAND. 
Students in every college in New England. A 
pats preparation. First-class facilities in English. 
new, and attractive. Labo: 


ju ratories, 
Gymnasium, and all facilities. Able teachers. Terms 


Address VERMONT ACADEMY, SAX- 
TONS "RIVER. VT. 
PIERCE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
CoLLEGE CiTy, CALIFORNIA. 
A First-Class School for Ladies and Gentleman. 


Able Faculty; Temperance Town: Pleasant Climate, 


— Location ; i ——_ 5 Terms ; Several Courses 
an 


Degrees. Address, C. KEITH, Prest. 


WASHINGTON and LEE 
UNIVERSITY, Lexington, Va. 











G. W.C. LEE, President. 








Walter R. Benjamin, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 


30 West 23D St., NEw York City. 





DUPRAT & CO., 
Importers of Fine Books, 


Ovington Brothers, 


RICH TABLE CHINAAND 
SOLID SILVER WARE, 


330 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


BROOKLYN Housg, 
Fulton and Clark Sts. 








MONUMENTS. 


We arrange original and characteristic de- 
signs for work in granite, stone, marbles, etc. 
Bronze Portrait-reliefs and Figure-subjects a 
specialty. Designs should be decided upon 
at once for any work to be set this season. 


J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine Street, - New York. 


Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 
Tatlors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 








All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Cloth Suits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 


LEGGAT BROS.’ 
Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
MILLION conioosé cUxriinr, 

LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGHT. 
LIBRARIES FURNISHED CHEAPER THAN 


ANY BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
M th Catalogue furnished upon application. 








349 5TH AVENUE, NEw YorK, 
I PH ] GEN I A— eee ee es “sth Fagg a 


—with other poems; a beautiful book. Sold only by the 
author, Send fifty cents, pone note or stamps. 
A. R. Darrow, 40 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


JOHN PIERCE 


o 76 Nassau Street, New Yerk. Modern Poetry. 
Ola —_ Poetry, Old English Literature, First 
American Editions. Autographs. Out of the way Book. 








Back numbers of Harper, Century, and Scribner, 
ro cents each. Other periodicals at equally low rates, 
Send for a catalogue. A.S. CLarK, 34 Park Row. 
New York City. 





} you want back numbers of any Magazine or Re- 
view, write to H. WILLIAMS, 195 West 10TH 
STREET, N.Y. ST. NICHOLAS a specialty. 








Critic and nts in stamps 


for samples worth double the money. 


ea your stationer raatoge doce not “af ——o rag sn 


send 1 OSEPH 
DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jere y ee N.J, 





‘PHOTOGRAPHY 


In its Perfection ! 
(INSTANTANEOUS.) 
NEW STUDIO. 

NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


PACH BROS. 







LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
8: CHAMBERS ST., - - NEW YORK, 
Third door west of City Hall Park. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
12 East FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YorRK. 
(West of Uniun Square.) 
DEALER IN VALUABLE OLD anp NEW 


BOOKS. 


Priced Catalogues issued from time to time, 
Sent gratis to any address. 








Rare & Standard Second-Hand Books. 
Booxs PurcHasep For CasH. Caratocuzs IssuED. 
E, W. Jounson, 1336 Broadway. N. Y. City. 





‘*ESSAYS FROM 7#HE CRITIC.” 
One Volume, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $; 
Tue Critic Company, 52 Lafayette Place, New York 





Dr. Vincent says “ For one who de 
sires a current report from the active 
world of letters, aknowledge of the best 
books most recently published in every 
department of Science, Literature and 
Art, careful critiques upon the princi 
pal books by specialists in the several 
departments of learning—there is no 
guide so full, scholarly and satisfactory 
as THe Critic.”—Chancellor J. H. 





BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 














A SPECIALTY. 


Reliable House- 
hold Linens, Pure 
Linen Handker- 
chiefs. A cata- 

. logue for the ask- 
ing. James McCutcuzton & 
Co., “ THe Linen Store.” 
64 West 23rd St., New York. 


BankK & OFFICE 
FITTINGS. 
Fine Brass Work. 
Spzciat Desicns on 
APPLICATION. 


A. H. Andrews & Co. 
195 pt meno Av., 











Andrews wos. oa 
76 Firru Ave., 








Invested to yield a pres- 
ent income of from 6 per 
cent to 8 per cent with 
one half the profits. 


MONEY 


IDLE 


Wm. PARMENTER, 
demenh Agent of the 
WINNER STMENT Co. 
50 State Street, Boston, 
Mass. 




















~ GOLD MEDAL, PA‘ PARIS, 1878. 


W. BAKER & C08 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more ical, 

less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health, 


Sold by Grocers rocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Cco., Dorchester, Masa 


@ALIGRAPH. 


GREATEST SPEED! 
Best for Manifolding. 100,000 Daily Users. 

























































Simgle Case, No.1, - - = = 
Double Case, “ 2,+= - = = = 
New Special, “ 3, - - = = 


For account of speed contests and circulars, address 
THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO, 


Pee casi CONN. 


7 Broadway, New-York. 
‘3 "weet 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


















Vincent, Chautauqua University. 


ENGLISH FACTORY, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 
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EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. 
CHERMERHORN’S Teacuers’ AGENCY New York City, 4 East s8th St. 
S' Oldest and best known in U. 8, | ae ee RS, SALISBURY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
blish: ne val Par e-opens October 1. 
3 East 14TH Street, N.Y. . ‘HANDLER se ‘Scoot or SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. i 
Tienevat H. Address the President, or New York City, 113 W. 71st St. 
CONNECTICUT. Prof. E, RS Ruccuzs. EST END SCHOOL. Collegiate, Junior, and 
~ S Weald, taaiel. ony, Repenqatia, and Military Drill and 
mnecticu e, 
OME AND COLLEGE PREPARATORY NEW JERSEY. Custer Donatpson, A.M., Principal. 
SCHO ot FOR They RLS. Sixteenth year. New J Deck s Co New York Cit iy: ¥ East 68th St. 
pt. 17, 1890. ew jersey, Deckertown, Sussex 4 HE MISSE 
Principal, Miss Sara. J. Surtn. EELEY’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Lim- E MISSES WREAKS BOARDING AND 
Assist. Prin, Mxs. R. M. LaTHRor ited to twenty. Home training. Thorough in- REN, with Kindergarten, re-opens Oct. rst. 
Connecticut, L struction. ie for cole. Circulars sent on application. ° r 
LACK walt x SCHOOL. A family and prepar- W. H. Szetey, A.M_, Principal. — 
B atory school for boys; highest wolenamans from YN ON HALL ol 1 
parents and from members of the _ Faculty. New Jersey, Englewood. be « 1. 4 Gir . qed and Day 
Cuas. G. Barrier, A.M., Principal. OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Reopens Soon af a Circulars by mall. Samus 
: N h A Sept. 24th. Preparation for coll W. Buck, A 
Connecticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Ave. Pupils Admitted to Vassar, Wellesley, : and Smith New York, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudso: 


Lapigs preety located in the suburbs of the | M. Grerisu, A.B SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will re-open Wed- 
city. T nesday, Sept. r7th. 
ew 
Connecticut, New Haven, West Institute. Saat. ScHoOL,” The Academic Depart- OHIO. 


RS. CADY’S SCHOOL R YOUNG ment of the Stevens Institute of peckasiey, Ho- 
Laptes. Institute Course of Study and College boken, N. J. Re-opens, Sept. #7,_ 1890 
‘oll 





HE ELDERAGE. Famury Scuoo. ror YOUNG - our certificate. ADALINE W. STERIING, CAROLINE M ISS BULKLKY’S BOARDING AND DAY 
e Misses Banos, Principals. 














1 = Ohio. Painesville 









































Preparatory Course. Admits to either Smith, prepared for Schools of ience and —. AKE ERIE SEMINARY. Course of stud liberal 
Vassar, or Wellesley by certificate. Circulars. Early paratory Class $75 per annum. All other C s a andthorough. Excellent acvantages ia Natural 
application necessary. ; per annum. — Music and Art. Miss Mary Evans, 
66 ngemeyy Mts elem 2 * BLAKE, Sow Fant Seer Daceewiek. —~ Columbus, 151 Fast B 

HE MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH. ‘AND CLASSICAL 
Principat.” Thorough instruction in English. SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. Will re- SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 151 E. Broad St. 
French and German ,Music and Art. Terms: Sept. 24th. Students prepared for Coll Columbus, O. S cial advanta aa in Language. e. 
Boarding Pupils, $400. Fall term begins Sept. 17, 1890. at el os =s Literature, Music, Art, ome and Social Culture. eel 
College Preparatory Course. New Jersey, New Brunswick. term begias Sept. asth, 1890. New School Building. 
Conn: eine, Bae rwalk. i te og Sneees A ty med Ohio. Oxford. 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. A Home Schoo! L. oarding ool for ve an 
for Girls and Young Ladies, Number of board- Young Men. Prepares for the best Colleges, XEORD (0.) Co Fieching Sco “a. Pee son 
ing — limited to twenty. Excellent ad- | Scientific Schools or Business. 180 students. The Alma Mater of Mrs. Presi- 
Meet 4 in » Art, and the Languages. Gymnasi- E. H. COOK, A.M., Ph.D., Head Master. dent Harrison, Conservatory of Music and Art, 

Pleasant t grounds. Healthful location. Pupils European vacation parties. Rev. Fave WALKER, Presi- 
boasted through the Summer months. Board, Washing, New Jersey, Bridgeton. dent. 
and Tuition in the English branches, $300 per scholastic OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE. rst year be- 
= Sa. S gins a t. 17th, 1290. Both sexes. Prepares for PENNSYLVANIA. 

Connecticut, Hillside, Norwalk. any Colt lege, Teaching, or Business. French,{Ger- - i 

RS. MEAD'S SCHOOL for Girls and Young man, Music, Art, Military Drill. H. K. Trasx, Prin. Pennsylvania, Bustleton, near Philadelphia. 

Ladies re-opens October 2, 1890, rey Pre- T. LUKE’S SCHOOL. A highclassschool. Ex- 
Paratory ee fits thee any College. NEW YORK S ceptionally healthful — Delightful sur- 
Complete course in S 


iterature, La ages and Art. 


roundin Doing good work. Pre; for an’ 
ae Musical Deperunent. Beautifa Bs. g pares y 


tion. Ap- College or business. Boys sent this year to Yale, Har- 




















tion should be made early. New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. vard, and Princeton. pecial care of younger boys. 
Connecticut, Stamfo: ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. Number limited. CHAS. H. STROUT, Prin. 
EN’ Estab- Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
elo SCHOOL Fo Pas cen, touted tiful and healthful. A refined Christian Home. oye gary : on 3 YOUNG WOMEN. 
and home. Tie & method by which the mental New Building ready next Se — tr, Session begins Fif il h fH b f 
faculties are educated will be found in the second edition Sept. 10, 1890. Send for Ca Ct pe Ae ad Vs — - F a ih 2 in ‘~~ 
of Miss oq + 's pamphlet on ‘‘ Concentrated Attention,” E. S. Puen. D.D., President. 1 Philad Ip hie fi alle You al a hand 
now ready, for sale at Brentano’ s, 5 Union Square, New |. i Six raw “daily. ll ing re aveldine 
York. New York, Brooklyn, 140-142 Columbia Heights. bleak north. $250 per year for board, room, @ etc. 
Connecticut, Wallingf HE MISSES ELY’S all College Studies except Music and Art. 2 Music 
OSEMARY HALE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. |. College and Art School. Music Senet a this year, 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. Academ- Will reopen October 1st, 1890. 144, independent of free classes. Full Faculty. Col- 
ical and pagnemnty courses. Principals—Miss ‘ lege Course B.A. degree. Music College B.M. Hand- 
LansinG and Miss Ruutz Rees. Christmas Term New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. some park, large buildings, steam heat, gymnasium, 
begins 





October 2. For Catalogues address Rosemary OLDEN HILL SCHOOL. A preparatory school observatory, laboratory, etc. Annex No. 2 finished 
( for boys. Sixth year 7 Sestenber 24. hn Sept. 1, 1889, with 4o new rooms, 
rinci 







































































Connecticut, Litchfield Co., Washin perannum. JoxN M. Cross, A.M., Pri Pennsylvania, Lancaster. 
HE GUNNERY. A Family School for thirty HE YEATES’ INSTITUTE. The Rev. Monrt- 
(30) Boys. Address, Newburgh, N. Y. comery R. Hoopsr, M.A., Headmaster. 
j. Cc. mene PO Principal. » Four boys received as members of the Head- 
+. MISSES MACKIE’S famil i h 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. ae u ami %, t ae t 7 are ~ nee. 
com neaenoma The twenty-fifth year will begin September a5, | 0! Golumbia, Lehigh, Aciherst. Trinity, West Point, 
en Annapolis, a, and has not had a candidate for admis- 
SER OHN'S C coli LEGE. 10 rorst Session ow gee New York, 1961 Madison Ave., near rasth St. sion rejected. 
h Septem Deperements ent Four LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Certifi. Pennsylvania, Lititz. 
Courses of Study. Buildings meaed Sy eee. cate admits to Wellesly and other colleges. Pri- INDEN HALL SEMINARY.—A School for 
> es For catal SD PED. . _— mary Departments. Elective advanced Courses. Girls and Young Ladies, at Lititz, Lancaster 
Tuomas Fatt, LL. Recuens | Oct. 1st. Miss NortH and Miss Barnes, . bo Pa. . et _— ee 
Principa ome; thorough me careful oversight o: e 
MASSACHUSETTS. individual pupil ; advanced Courses of Study ; very 
o- PN eng 2 a New York City, 343 Madison Avenue. pleasant location ; steam heated ; $250 per year. 
“RS, R. G, WILLIAMS’ SELECT FAMILY ARNARD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Degrees Pennsylvania, Meadvil 
School, for a limited number of young ladies, given by Columbia College. Fall entrance ex- EADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. Ed- 
with ES ene ard sisters when desired. Superior hi Caegeteend so tone ym : 1 29. b.. — M pave for the eee rye ony VE: .~ 
advantages in all respects. $350. pr oily hk more Het ed eae and tuition free. An entrance fee o lor 
tion into the Freshman Class. Botanical, and | gas, heat and care of room. All expenses moderate. 
SHE CAMBRIDGE B SCHOOL AND MARGA- | <iicmbca! Labomssorice adszitting special students. "Cire | Term DD. Pat, Mattie 
- | Culars upon application to MORE, rest., Meadville, 
T WIN NTHROP HALL, English, Classi- 
cal and Elective Courses for Girls. Home New York City, 624 Madison Ave., near sgth St. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St. 
comforts and social cultivation. Building and furni- HE BENTLEY Scuoor ror Bovs. HOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
ture new. No crowding. Applicants must be over Re-opens, at above address, October 1st, 1890. A Home Scuoot ror Twenty race: Under the 
fourteen. bridge. M Wituam Jongs, A.B. (Harvard), Principal. charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion 
r. ArTHuR Gitman, Cambridge, Mass. Address, until September, Box 126, Far Rockaway, | L. Pecke. French warranted to be —- in two years. 
Massachusetts, Springfield. L. [. Terms, $300 a year. Address Mme. H. CiErc. 
OME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. New York City, 55 West 47th Street. Pennsylvania, Williamsport. 
FH ieee: in Poms, Ponca Ce | iss cipnons's sctfoot. ron ommis wit | TY OME SegoOL FOR GIRLS. Seve yo 
, , ad . . . : 
Quincy Method for Children. Feapiae Bat pe be the family. © puplis Miss Maris Homes Bisnor for catalog 
assachusetts, Wilbraham. TENNESSEE 
MPESLEYAN ACADEMY. One. of the half- Mew Yow City, 69 FIGh Avenue. 
dozen best academic and classical schools in HE MISSES GRAHAM. (Successors to the Tennessee, Nashville 
New England. The payment of $61 in ad- I Misses Green.) Established in 1816, This ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY Ten Fellow- 
vance will cover ordinary tuition, with , for Fall school continues the careful training and ships, $100 each, with free tuition, open to 








begin thorough instruction in every department, for which it juates wishing to pursue higher courses. 
Git Sims ( ~ Aug. 908 catalogue to Rev. has erto been so favorably known. Address Wits Witiams, Secretary. 
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| MEMORIAL AND HISTORICAL TABLETS | 











Executed in Engraved Brass, Modeled Bronze, Repousse Brass, or Antique 
Bronze, in Combination with Carved Wood, Stone, Mosaics, or Colored Marble. 
PORTRAIT-MEDALLIONS, OR FIGURE-SUBJECT PANELS, ARRANGED UPON REQUEST. 
Special sketches submitted, as well as photographs of work already executed. 

Some Recent Examples of our MURAL TABLETS can be seen in the following list: 


~ 






Princeton College. Lehigh University. 





Army and Navy Building, Washington. 
Y. M. : re 









ohns Hopkins University. Wells. College. C. A. Building, Albany. 
ASinity College. 4 Union Theological Seminary, New York. No. 1 Co. Governor-General’s Foot Guards, Ottawa. 
Amherst College. Rutgers College. Bennett Hall, Shortsville, N.Y. 
Racine College. Washington and Lee University. Epecope Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
United States Naval Academy. 8th Co., 7th Regiment, New York ilitary Chapel, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Seton Hall College. Danforth Library, Paterson, New Jersey. Dean Richmond Memorial Library, Batavia, N. Y. 
University of City of New York. Rush Medical College, Chicago, Llinvis. Supreme Court Chambers, Auburn, s 


National Deaf Mute College, Washington, D. C. Home for Incurables, Chicago, Illinois. Court House, Webster City, Iowa. 





Drew Theological Seminary. 


| Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 


And many other Cottecgs, Hosprrars, Cuurcues,. Pustic Liprarizs, GOVERMENTAL BuiLpincs, Enpowgp Buip1nGs, etc. 


Send for Illustrated Handbook. 
ESTABLISHED 1857. 


J. & R. LAMB, _ 59 CARMINE ST., NEW YORK. 














Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. | 





THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 TREMONT STREET, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 
FINE, RARE, and CRUDE, of every descripticn. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 

From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and a‘ once procuring or manu- 
Jacturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all or ders. 








We make a special y of the products from the Labora- 
tories of T. M‘»RSON & SON, London: 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila. ; 
E. MERCK, Darms adr. : 


Photo Trading Post. 


Headquarters of the Chautauqua School of 
Photography. Publishers of Photographic 
Times and Annual. Manufacturers of all 
sorts of Photo material, specially the Water- 
bury, the Irving View, and Advill cameras, 

Send for catalogue. 

‘The Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 


A TONIC. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


A most excellent and agreeable tonic 
and appetizer. It nourishes and in- 
vigorates the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and vitality, 
and enlivens the functions. 


Dr, H. K. Cuarxe, Geneva, N. Y., says: 


**It has proved of great value for its tonic 
and revivifying influence.” 


Dr. J. H. Srepman, West Brattleboro, Vt., says: 
** Best nerve tonic I ever used.” 


_ Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 











Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





CAUTION :—Be sure the word “ Hors- 
ford’s” is printed on the label. All others are 
spurious. Never sold in bulk. 








WARREN’S NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


4 | ‘HE publishers have the pleasure of announcing that the new edition of this popular text- 
book, which has been for a long time in preparation, is now in readiness. 

The subject matter has been prepared under the direction of Professor William H. Brewer, 
of Yale University, assisted by several well-known Scientists and Educators whose suggestions 
and advice have contributed materially to the accuracy and completeness of the work. 

The book contains twenty-four pages of colored maps, which embody the latest researches 
of experts in the various departments of physical science. Included in these is an elaborate 
geological map of the United States, the first of the kind ever published in a school text-book, 
prepared under the supervision of Major J. W. Powell, Director of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey. A series of relief maps, reproduced with great care from moulds made especially 
for this work, will be found useful in securing a correct idea of the surface structure of the va- 
rious land masses, 

The work forms a Jarge quarto of 144 pages, substantially bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


A Sample copy will be forwarded, postage paid, on receipt of price. 
mailed on application to the publishers. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Puitapetpuia, Pa. 


SCRIBNER’S FoR SEPTEMBER 


Specimen pages 








contains the first article upon the cruise of the ‘“‘ White Squad- 


” 


ron,” written and illustrated by Mr. R. F. Zogbaum, who sailed 
on the “Chicago” as the representative of Scrzbnuer’s Magazine. 
‘“The Country House,” in the Home Series, by Donald G. 
Mitchell, an article on Heligoland, both elaborately illustrated, 
are among the features of an attractive number. 


Price, 25 cents ; $3.00 a year. For Sale by all Dealers. 
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The Passion Play as it is Played To-day. 


The Passion Play as it is played to-day. At Ober-Ammergau in 1890. 
By W. T. STEAD. Formerly Editor of the “ Pall Mall Gazette.” With 
the text of the Play in German, and a translation and description in Eng- 
lish in parallel columns; together with a reproduction, by special permts- 
ston, of sixty of the original photographs. 
The Evening Post says of it :—* The industrious ex-editor of the Pali Mall Gazette has made a book, ‘ The 
Passion Play as It Is Play: To day’ (New York: Charles E. Merrill & Co.) which carries out the promise of its 
title as none other does.” 


By mail, post-paid to any address for One Dollar. 
CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, New York. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


OF ALL KINDS. 
“MY MOT TIO—A nimble sixpence is better than a slow shilling. Send for Catalogues. Mention Critic. 


W. D. KERR, School Furnisher, 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 
































